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Friday the 18th, if you are at all superstitious, is a 
day to be especially aware of any chancey situations. 
However, Friday, June 13, 1975, at the Sir James 
Whitney School was certainly an exception to this. It 
was a warm, bright, sunny day in Belleville when 
fifteen students graduated from this school and said 
their farewells, 

In spite of the jinx which is supposed to be attached to 
this date, the ceremony proceeded without a hitch, 
thanks to the careful planning of Mr. Gary Gervis, 
Principal of the senior school. During the ceremony the 
Invocation was given by the Reverend S. Bates who is, 
Chaplain for the protestant students at Sir James 
Whitney. Mr. N. Rickaby, Dean of Residence, provided 
interpretation of the ceremonies for the deaf friends 
and relatives of the graduates. 

‘Along with the graduation certificates and the 
special certificates in Driver Education and Com- 
mercial, there are some nineteen categories of awards 
for special achievement throughout the school year 
which are presented during the Graduation 
Ceremonies. We heartily congratulate the many award 
winners for their efforts during the school year 1974-75 
and to the graduating students we offer our best wiches 
for happiness and success in the future. 

Marion Jessome was chosen by her classmates to 
represent them and to deliver the Valedictory Address, 
‘The following is Marion's messege to the staff and 
students: 


Valedictory Address 
“Dr. Demeza, Honoured Guests, Parents, Supervisors, 
Teachers, Counsellors, Fellow Pupils and Friends. 

“It is with mixed emotions that we, the class of 

1975, greet our graduation day. We are happy to be 

ing our role from student to employee, but it is 
always difficult to leave the old and start the new. We 
know that many times in the future our hearts will long 
to be back on our campus where we felt so secure and 
happy. 

“We realize that at Sir James Whitney we have 
received an all-round education and we are grateful to 
the many people responsible for this. 

“First and foremost, we wish to say thank you to our 
parents for sending us to Sir James Whitney, and to the 
government of Ontario for providing us with such a 
well-equipped school, Then, our thanks must go to the 
Residence Counsellors who made our school a “home 
away from home.” 


“Many people, including the doctorm dentist, 
nurses, kitchen staff, laundry, maintenance staff and 
instructors, worked hard to keep our bodies in good 
health, We appreciate all the attention they gave us. 

“Paralled to this other people worked hard to help 
our minds develop. To the superintendent, supervising, 
teachers and all the teaching staff, we wish to say our 
heartfelt thanks for their patience and perseverance. 
We shall not forget what all the people at S.J.W. have 
done for us, 

“Now is the time for our new role to begin. For now 
we are prepared to look for jobs, and become in- 
dependent and reliable citizens of Ontario. Jobs are not 
easy to find, and some graduates do not even try. [ 
hope, however, the class of '75 will set a good example 
and ‘show society what deaf people can do. 
Whatever success we may have in our future work will 
be the result of the training we have received at Sir 
James Whitney. 

“To the class of 1975, we express a sincere wish 
that they accept their responsibilities, providing good 
leadership for the younger students and helping to 
improve our school. 

“Last but not least, we must bid our fond farewell to 
everyone — both steff and students. Our wishes for you 
are Good Luck, Good Cheer, Good Health, and Good 
‘Learning."” 
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Prizes and Awards 


‘THE CATHERINE FORD SCHOLARSHIP 
Awarded to pupils in the senior grades of the Junior 
School who have made the greatest effort in Speech and 
Speech Reading, and have achieved satisfactory 


progress. 
Janice Drake 


‘THE FEE MEMORIAL PRIZE 
Awarded each year to the pupil in the Junior School 
most deserving of recognition for effort displayed and 
participation to the extent of his or her capacity, in the 
face of additional handicaps or difficulties, 
Richard Reid 


THE PROCTER MEMORIAL PRIZE 
Awarded each year to the pupil in the final year of the 
Tunior School who is most deserving of recognition in 
his or her rhythm work, 

Gordon Kennedy 


‘THE ANNE DAVIDSON MEMORIAL AWARD 
To be presented annually to two deserving pupils of 
Level 2 who have shown the best attitude and affort in 
Speech and Speech Reading. 


Stephen Roddick Lisa Quenneville 


‘SPEECH AWARD, LEVELS 7 to 9 
Presented for progress and proficiency in Speech in the 
Senior School, Levels 7 to 9. 

Tori Ann Dukarich 


‘THE CECELIA MALONEY MEMORIAL AWARD 
Presented annually to the student in levels 7 to 9 of 
Senior School who has shown the best attitude and 
achievement in Speech Reading. 

Joanne Lawton Barry Tonkin 


ONTARIO PARENTS' COUNCIL FOR THE 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING AWARD 
Presented to the boy and girl of the Senior School, 
Levels 7 to 9, who have shown the most improvement 

during the school year. 


‘Susan Taylor John Gallant 


ATHLETIC GRADUATE OF THE YEAR 
‘This award is to be presented to the graduates, one boy 
and one girl, who have shown the best qualities of a 


good athlete, sportsmanship, ability, leadership and 
personality during his or her years at The Sir James 


Whitney School. 
Raymond Richer Linda Sweeney 
COMMERCIAL CERTIFICATES 


Barbara Proskiw 
Linda Sweeney 


Marion Jessome 
Peggy Holmes 


DRIVER INSTRUCTION 
CERTIFICATES PRESENTATION: 
John Paul Aikman, Larry Brown, James Morrison, Billy 
Hazlitt, Richard Matheson, Claude Carriere, Jacques 
Maisonneuve, Paul Masters, Dennis Racine, Tim 
White, Donald Lapointe, Florence Lance, Jeannine 
Menard, Carol Southam, Sherry Turner, Marion Sills, 
Janet Mawdsley, Sharon McDonald, Betty Rogers, 
Tracey Simpson, Diane Fletcher, Penny Ogilvie, 
Dolores Peters, Peggy Holmes, Linda Sweeney, Marie 
Zauner, Cathy Dobransky, Gaetan Bourgault, 


‘DRIVER EDUCATION AWARDS 
Presented annually in recognition of the highest 
standing in the Driver Education Course: 

Gaetan Bourgault Billy Hazlitt 


OTTAWA PARENTS OF THE DEAF AND 
HARD OF HEARING ASSOCIATION AWARD 
Awarded to the boy and girl in Levels 10 to 13 making 
the most improvement during this school year: 

Elizabeth Shigwadja John Holmes 


LETTER OF STANDING 
John Paul Aikman 


‘The Sir James Whitney School 
CERTIFICATE OF TRAINING 
Jim Beech, Grant Hanson, Michel Parise, Arthur Tait, 
Claude Carriere, Peggy Holmes, Linda Sweeney, John 
Martin, Raymond Richer, Albert Hale, Allan Mott 
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‘The Sir James Whitney School 
SECONDARY SCHOOL GRADUATION DIPLOMA 
Marion Jessome, Barbara Proskiw, Rodney Sheppard 


GIRLS'’RESIDENTIAL AWARD 
Donated for annual presentation to the senior girl who 
has contributed most to residential life during her 
school career. 

Barbara Proskiw 


BOYS'RESIDENTIAL AWARD 
Donated for annual presentation to the senior boy who 
has contributed most to residential life during his 
school career, 
John Martin 


INTERMEDIATE RESIDENTIAL AWARDS (Boys) 


Most Outstanding Boy 


Barry Tonkin 
Most Improved Boy 


Mark Bowerman 


INTERMEDIATE RESIDENTIAL AWARD (Girls) 
Most Improved Girl Sally Baskerville 
Girl Showing the Best Example to others . Liette Landry 


N.F.S.D. OUTSTANDING STUDENT AWARD 
‘Awarded annually for social and recreational leadership 
by the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf to the girl 
and the boy who during the past school year have made 
the greatest contribution to school spirit. 

Donald Lapointe Peggy Holmes 


THE ROBERTA THOMPSON MEMORIAL AWARD. 
Awarded to “‘a student who in the estimation of the 
school personnel has tried to overcome any physical, 
mental, or emotional handicap to the best of their 
ability during their school years.”” 

Janice Janik John Mangone 


THE FEE-PROCTOR MEMORIAL AWARD 
Awarded annually to the most deserving student 
graduating and proceeding to further education. 
Presented by the families and friends of Miss Judith 
Fee and Miss Sandra Procter, in memory of these two 
dedicated young teachers of this school, who were 
killed in a tragic car accident on January 11, 1963. 
Peggy Holmes 


THE H.B, FETTERLY AWARD 
Awarded for progress and proficiency in Speech and 
Speech Reading in the Senior School. Sonated in 1949 
by Mrs. H. B. Fetterly, for annual presentation in 
memory of H. B. Fetterly, M.A., Superintendent of the 
‘Ontario School for the Deaf 1930-1934. 

Betty Rogers David Kerr 


SUPERINTENDENT'S AWARD 


Donated by the Superintendent to a student of the 
Graduating Classes. Academic, Vocational, and out-of- 
school achievements during the student's complete 
school life at S.J.W. are considered in making this 
award, 

‘Marion Jessome 


Rodney Sheppard 
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IT HAS BECOME TRADITIONAL that this section of the first issue of The 
Canadian each year be reserved to welcome new staff members to Sir James 
Whitney and to bring our readers up to date with eny major changes at our 
school, both in program andin personnel. 

In order to answer the last part of this first, we should mention that the 
school program has been reorganized this year. All the special education 
programs are now the direct responsibility of Mr. P. W. Kitcher. Included in 
this area are the unit for emotionally disturbed deaf students, the ungraded 
program, the aphasic program, and the off-campus program. Two supervising 
teachers, Mr. Guy Buller and Mr. Bill McMaster, report to Mr. Kitcher in this 
unit, 

Incidentally, we welcome Mr. McMaster back to Sir James Whitney 
after spending a year’s sabbatical in Southern Mississippi where he earned a 
Masters Degree in the areas of language disorders, deaf education, and 
audiology. 

‘The regular instructional program remains under the capable direction 
of our three Principals, Mr. C. Reid in Junior School, Mr. J. Hodgson in the 
Boys’ Vocational Program, and Mr. G. Gervis who is responsible for the senior 
academic and girls’ vocational areas. 

Several changes in the instructional staff assignments were made for the 
beginning of this school year. We welcome back Sharon Ainsworth, Pat Riley, 
Nancy Ouderkirk and Vicky MacLaren from their leaves. We have five new 
staff members from the teacher education centre, including Janice Jeffrey and 
Anne McKercher who have assignments in Junior School, Chris Pleizier who 
is teaching in the senior program, Ruth Morris who is teaching Senior Home 
Economies, and Pat Healey who is inthe boys’ vocational program. 

We also have several changes in assignment for regular staff this year. 
Joan Halloran is teaching a Level 6 class in junior school, Marlene Bourdeau 
and Mary Catherine Shannon moved to the off-campus program, Eleanor 
Goheen is now teaching in the aphasic program, Nancy Mullins and Gene 
‘Tully are in special classes, and Doreen Phillips and Jacinthe Cote are on the 
home visiting staff. 

‘Two of our regular staff members from last year, Mary Lou Wood and 
Maurice Bradshaw, have transferred to the teacher education centre for 
training this year, They will return to their regular assignments in September, 
1976, 

We welcome also Theresa Zell and Marion Stanley who are Classroom 
Assistants this year with assignments to students with special needs, 

Mr. Bob France is also welcomed back to the Sir James Whitney 
campus after an absence of several years. His assignment this year is to the 
Teacher Education Centre where he will be lecturing in the history and 
philosophy of deaf education, junior language, and Visible English. Bob is on 
loan to this program from the Robarts School in London where he was 
supervising teacher in the junior school last year. 

Weddings were also much in evidence over the summer months and we 
offer our best wishes to Nancy Compton who became Mrs, Patrick Mullins, 
Gwen Usborne who became Mrs, Nick Kudrenecky, Gail Reid who became 
Mrs. John Hicks, and Dorothy Collin who became Mrs. John Turner. 
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A Night 
for 
Joe Demeza 


“'School days, school days 
Dear old golden rule days”” 


On the evening of August 22nd, Dr. J. G. Demeza 
for once in his educational career was not in charge of 
his pupils. Instead, they had taken the initiative and 
arranged a reunion and testimonial dinner in his 
honour. 

It was evident from the moment we entered the 
ballroom of the Pinewood Motor Inn that his former 
pupils and friends from this North Bay community had 
planned an evening of feasting, renewing old friend- 
ships and reminiscing. Although Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Reid and I were Southerners representing The Sir 
James Whitney School, we were made to feel most 
welcome and considered it a pleasure to participate in 
this unforgetable evening honouring our Superin- 
tendent. 

The following is an account of the event published in 
the North Bay Nugget. 

W. Huffman, 


Friends Honor Ex-Principal 
For Community Contribution 


By Sue Steinburgh, Nugget Staff Reporter 
pictures courtesy of The North Bay Nugget— 


Dr. J. G. Demeza, or “Joe” as he is affectionately 
called by friends, associates and former pupils, was 
tendered a testimonial dinner Friday night for his 
outstanding contributions to the North Bay-West Ferris 
‘community. 

Dr. Demeza, a native of North Bay and graduate of 
the former North Bay Teacher's College, was principal 
of Tweedsmuir Public School and West Ferris for 12 
years, from 1936 to 1947. 

Friday at Pinewood Park Motor Inn, at a reunion of 
former pupils of Tweedsmuir School, Dr. Demeza was a 
guest of honor, and old times were brought back when 
he was presented with an old school bell, and a child's 
school desk with engraved plaque, 

Dr. Demeza and his wife, Reinette, also a native of 
North Bay, were also presented with an engraved 
plaque from the City of North Bay and a painting from 2 
friend of many years, well-known North Bay artist T. C 
Cummings. 

‘An estimated 200 people were in attendance at the 
‘Tweedsmuir reunion and testimonial dinner. 

Paying special tribute to the guest was George 
Coombes, former Reeve of West Ferris and a member 
of the school board when Dr. Demeza was hired. 
“Unswerving Integrity" 
principal of Tweedsmuir, Joe performed his 
h unswerving integrity and quiet deter- 
Mr. Coombes said. 

While in North Bay, Dr, Demeza was “‘a devoted 
worker in every community activity,” former Reeve 
Coombes stated, He was a scout master, cub leader, 
Sunday School superintendent, hockey coach, choir 
leader, and respected advisor to both his pupils and 
their parents, he stated. 
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While here, he attained his Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Queen's University through the extension 
department, and gave “‘superior education and 
leadership in his school." 

Leaving West Ferris in 1947, Dr, Demeza accepted 
a position in Kirkland Lake as a public school inspector, 
where he remained until 1950 when he was appointed 
assistant superintendent of the School for the Deaf in 
Belleville. He took extensive studies in education for 
children with hearing impairments, and has become a 
leader in his field in North America, 

In 1958, Dr. Demeza was appointed superintendent 
of the school, a position he retains today, and in 1967, 
he was awarded an honorary Doctor of Letters degree 
from Gallaudet College, Wahington, D.C., the only 
university in the world for deaf students. Mr. 
Coombes also paid tribute to Mrs. Demeza, terming her 
“devoted wife and an integral part of our enriched 
memories,” 

Were Happy Here 

Dr. Demeza, replying to Mr, Coombes’ address, 
said he and his wife, who shared with his role in the 
West Ferris community, were happy here and always 
have considered North Bay ‘‘home.”” 

Dr. Demeza recalled amusing incidents from his 
North Bay years and related anecdotes about a number 
of his former pupils. 

He paid tribute to former students who have shown 
leadership and capability in their chosen fields, and 
said the greatest pride a teacher can have is in the 
accomplishments of his pupils. 

“It's always nice to have a celebrity among one's 
former students, and in my case, it’s Ken Wharram,” 
Dr. Demeza said. Mr, Wharram played hockey for the 
‘Tweedsmuir School hockey team, and moved on to 
greater fame as a member of the Chicago Black Hawks 
in the National Hockey League, 

Other former pupils Dr. Demeza paid particular 
tribute to were Keith Dorschner and his wife, Christine, 
who attended the Belleville School for the Deaf and 
have since provided "real leadership in the community 
and their field. 

Mr. Dorschner, a typesetter at The Nugget, often 
returns to school where he is member of Dr. Demeza’s 
advisory committee, and as well, he is vice-president of 
the International Catholic Deaf Association, Dr, 
Demeza said. 

Dr. Demeza emphasized his associations with North 
Bay and West Ferris had always been pleasant because 
parents had pride in their community school, the school 
board was co-operative and relations with its members 
were close and personal, and many members of the 
community provided time, energy and leadership in 
school affairs, 

Members of the committee who organized the 
evening were Ralph Diegel, Gord and Betty Lamorie, 
Mr. Coombes, Al Wharram, Ruth Taylor, and Garth 
Vanmeer. 

Dr. Demeza was thanked for his address by Mr. 
Wharram, and members of the committee presented 
the bell and desk, plaque and painting to Dr. and Mrs. 
Demeza, 

‘Also present for the evening were Dr. Demeza’s 
mother, Mrs. George Demeza; brothers and sisters-in- 


Gallaudet Graduates 


The commencement exercises of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C., held on May 19, 1975, included 
degrees awarded to three former students of The Sir 
James Whitney School, 

Helen Woodward, who graduated from Sir James 
Whitney in June, 1970, received her B.A. degree. Also 
receiving her B.A. degree was Sharon O'Leary of 


Oshawa, Ontario, who was another one of our June, 
1970 graduates. 

Jean-Pierre (Peter) Vekeman received his B.S. 
degree. Jean-Pierre graduated from Sir James Whitney 
in 1967. 


Helen Woodward of Manotick, Ont., receives her B.A. degree from 
Mr. R. Seaburn, Counsellor for Education at the Embassy of 
Canada, Washington, D.C, 


Sharon O' Leary of Oshawa, Ont., receives her B.A. degree at the 
commencement of Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 


law Mr. and Mrs. Norm Demeza and Mr. and Mrs. Don 
Demeza and his nieces, Debbie and Heather Demeza, 

Many guests attended from North Bay, and in 
addition, representatives from cities across the 
province and as far away as Edmonton returned for the 
Dr. Demeza testimonial dinner. 
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We Welcome t 


Linda Asheroft is almost six years old, Her 
home is in Thunder Bay. Linda was. 
for the fast three months of schoo! last year 
afd has returned and joined Mrs. Hicks’ 
class. She is a very happy little girl. 


Sonia Proulx comes from Hawkesbury. She 
Is five years old and is in Mrs. Riley’ 
beginning class. Sonia likes school very 
much and works hard. 


‘Michael Mitton is from Belleville and he 
comes to school on the bus each day. He 
six years old. He tries very hard in Mrs. 

Hicks’ beginners’ class, 


he New Students 


Tee 


Risa 
Karen Marshall will be five in November. 
Sheand her twin slater Sharon come trom 
Picton every morning on a bus. Karen is @ 
feal litle housekeeper and tries to Keep our 
classroom neat. She enjoys achool and 
playing house. 


Scott Ray is six years oft. His home is in 
Eldorado. He is in Mrs. Hicks’ beginning 
class. He likes to play with his new friends. 


‘ 

Ray Walsh comes from Picton. He Is five 
years old and is one of Mrs. Hicks’ 
Deginners, Ray really likes to go swim- 
ming. 


‘comes from Picton. She has a smile for 
‘everyone. She loves to play house and be 
the mother. She is in Mrs. Callaghan's 
class of beginners. 


from Thunder Bay. She is in with Mrs. 
Riley's beginners, Mia will make a good 
housewife. She irons doll clothes vary well. 


Jennifer Cowall is four years old. She 
‘comes from Kenabeck. She is in Mrs. 


Riley's beginning class and is thrilled 
about going swimming every Tuesday. 
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Terry Hamill is five years old and comes 
trom Kemplville. He has joined Mrs, 
Riley's beginning class. Terry looks for- 
ward to art class and paints some in- 
teresting pictures. 


is 

A Se 

} 4 
at al 


Erin Bent is four years old. She is'a day 


student from Trenton and Is in Mrs, Riley's 


beginning class. Erin is very proud of her 
two missing teeth, 


George Deschamps. 
has joined Mrs. Riley's beginners. George 
lives in Belleville and travels everyday on a 
bus, Everyone loves George's curly hair 
and big brown eyes. 


four years old and 


Lee-Ann Huitema is a happy little five year 
‘old from Brooklin. She is one of Mr 
Callaghan's beginners. She likes to play 
with the teddy bear and chatter with the 
girls room. 


We 


Welcome 
the New 


Students 


John Doherty will not be five until January. 
His home is in Echo Bay. He is with Mrs. 
Callaghan's beginners. He loves to play. 
with the big truck. He likes the letters, 
pictures and gum that his mother! 
him, 


i 
» > 
—_— 


Paul Cooper is five years old and with Mrs. Laurel 
Gallaghan's beginners, His home is near 
Belleville and he comes to school on the Her home is in Trenton so Lorl is aday 


bus each day. Ha brought cookles toshare pupil. She comes taschool every day 
With his classmates, taxi, 


“Lori” Kelliher is almost six years 
old. She is with the Camelot beginners, 


Aue OE, 


Linda Magajna will be ten years old on Oct 
28, 1975. She is with the Camelot begin- 
ners. Her home is Thunder Bay. Linda 
enjoys painting and activities in the art 
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Bradley Hunt js an eight year old boy who 
resides in Massassauga, Ontarlo, He 
attends classes this year in Miss Ken- 
nerlay's Aphasic Class, 


Billy Bernier is twelve years old. Hes in 
Tea. His home is in Ottawa. His favourite 
subject is woodworking, 


Theodore Swinton, called Teddy, is al2 
year old boy from Willowdale, Ontario. At 
the Sir James Whitney School Teddy isin) 
Mrs, Turner's Aphasic Class 2. 


town is Prescott, Ontario. She is new at the 
Sir James Whitney School. Her class is 
70b. 


Lilian Fader is a charming IS-year-old 
‘young lady from Peterborough. She is in, 
Level I0 of the senior school and has: 
already made many new friends. 


te ce / 
y Paice ee 

hyllls Brisebois is [5 years old. She w 
born in Smiths Falls but now lives at Prince 
Edward Heights, Phyllis attended our 
school for a number of years before going 
to Prince Edward Heights. She has 
returned to our schoo) (his September and 
is currently in our 11Ga class. 


Kelly Brausso is 7 years old. He went to 
Dryden High School, where his home Is, 
last year. At the Sir James Whitney School, 
he thinks he likes it because he wants to 
get a jab and needs vovational training. He 
hopes to do arc welding or gas welding at 


“3 


Mary Ann Ranger Is a nineteen-year-old 
who took up residence in Ottawa recently. 
Shes interested in acquiring business 
‘machine skills and is currently In our !4C\ 
class in the senior school, 


nother new student in 
‘our school. Cynthia attended Napanea: 
High Schoo! last year, She has a brother 
Jeffrey, In the Junior School. Cynthia 
hopes to improve her vocational skills while 
at our school. 
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Social 
Worker 


Report... 


Regular readers of The Canadian will recall that 
Mrs. Pamela Allan was introduced in the June issue of 
the past school year. At that time she explained to 
parents the role of a Social Worker and how she could 
‘serve the students at this school. Pam has agreed to be 
‘regular contributor to The Canadian as part of our 
efforts to keep parents informed about our programs 
and activities. 


‘The first thing I have to say is a weleome back to all 
the students! As someone who worked all summer, I 
found it very quiet — maybe even boring — around the 
school without any students. So . . . I am glad you're 
back. 

T did some travelling during the summer and I was 
very happy to find out that most of the older students in 
Thunder Bay, Sault Ste. Marie, and northwestern 
Ontario were working and seemed quite content with 
their jobs. My purpose in travelling was to be available 
if any difficulties were developing in the job placements 
or at home and to see if I could be of any help. Such was 
not the case — everybody seemed happy, content and 
enjoying themselves. I spoke with some of the em- 
ployers who, without excception, were pleased with the 
work done by the students and this can only help to 
open up more and more job possibilities in the future, I 
spoke with one employer who said, ‘*You know, I was 
rather doubtful at first — it's kind of scarey to hire a 
deaf student. How would I communicate? But it really 
isn't a problem at all and the kid is such a good 
worker!"" 

The Parents Association in Thunder Bay held a 
pienic for parents and children that I was able to attend. 
It was a real mixture of hearing and deaf adults and 
children, and everybody got involved and took part in 
most of the activities. I thoroughly enjoyed it because it 
gave me an opportunity to be with parents and children 
in a social situation. (Idon't seem to have too many of 
those opportunitites.) I have to admit, though, that for 
the next two days I could hardly move — the result ofa 
potato sack race. Of course, I was not as badly off as 
Paul Routhier whose competitive spirit got the best of 
him and in trying to defeat Derek Masters in a foot 
race, he pulled a muscle in his leg! My thanks to the 
Parents Association for a fun day. 

I spent the balance of the summer travelling locally 
— speaking mainly with parents whose children are 
coming to the school for the first time. It is important 
that parents know the services the school provides and 
equally important that we have information about the 
child that will help to make the adjustment to the school 
easier. I still have more parents to visit and will be 
going that in the very near future. I should, perhaps, 


say here to those parents who are new to the school, 
that my job is to provide some liaison between the 
home and and the school. Consequently, [travel quite a 
lot to the homes of the students, and I invite you to 
contact me either by phone or by letter if there is 
anything I can do to help, 

Thope everyone had a good summer — I know I did, 


On-the-Job Training 


A_ viable educational alternative for Hearing- 
Impaired and multi-handicapped hearing-impaired 
students approaching graduation. 

Students involved in O.J.T. (on-the-job) training 
combine learning in the classroom and learning in an 
industrial, commercial or institutional environment. 

Learning in the classroom which is frequently 
augmented by “‘in-service’’ training on the school 
campus, is designed to facilitate the development of 
skills and attitudes required for a specific on-the-job 
program in the community. 

On the job, the student learns his role and 
responsibility as an ‘‘employee”’ under the direction of 
his ‘employer’ who in lieu of payment provides 
Imowledge, resources, direction and the opportunity to 
learn skills and attitudes. Success may lead to an ex- 
tension of the student's existing program, the provision 
for learning additional skills in that program, the 
procurement of part time, full time or summer em- 
ployment in that setting or in another setting demand- 
ing similar experiences, skills, attitude and aptitudes. 

A secondary benefit, because of the provision of on- 
campus and off-campus learning opportunities, is the 
motivation to improve communication and other skills 
arising from the student's on-the-job experiences. 
These can be effectively utilized in the classroom and 
positively reinforced on the job. 

A well organized team, the employer, the student's 
instructors and supervisors, staff members involved in 
in-service programs, a home liaison teacher, a social 
worker, a co-ordinator of on-the-job training and the 
students’ parents, combines resources to provide the 
kind of training and services necessary if the student is 
to be better prepared for similar situations which are 
likely to occur after the student leaves school, 

Students in their last two years of school are eligible 
to participate in O.J.T. programs on a trial basis 
provided: 

(a) a suitable program for that student exists 
(b) the student agrees to participate 
(c) parental consent has been given 

Students remain on such programs as long as they 
are able to learn and benefit from the program and if 
they are recommended by their employer to continue. 

These students are presently involved in the 
following on-the-job training programs in the local 
community: Auto Body, Jimmy Morrison, Stephen 
Way, 2 days per weel sill Herron and David Turner, 1 
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day per week; Graphic Arts, Gordon Jackson, Jim 
Green, 2 days per week; Introductory program, Nurse's 
Aid, Bonnie Johnson, 3 days per week. 

While in the past most participants in O.J.T. 
programs have been boys who have been able to apply 
skills learned in their vocational programs, future 
participants will include more girls and multi- 
handicapped hearing-impaired students who have 
benefitted from specialized programs aimed at 
preparing them for their unique viable educational 
alternative. 

C.D. Newman 


Students Earn Early Dismissal 


Since we have established a secondary school 
program at this school, a decision was made to exempt 
deserving students from final examinations, 

The criteria for being exempted from this set of 
exams are quite demanding in that the student must 
have a 68 per cent or over average in each subject based 
on the December and May examinations, and be 
recommended by every teacher on his or her schedule, 
Based on these requirements, this becomes a very 
select group of students who have had an outstanding 
year in all areas of their school work. 

The names of the exempted students were an- 
nounced at a special assembly and the students were 
permitted to start their vacations early — beginning on 
Friday, June 13. 

We offer these students our congratulations and 
challenge them to repeat their efforts in 1975-76. 
their efforts in 1975-76, 

Exempted students for the school year1974-75 were: 
Elizabeth Shigwadja, Joan Jewison, Sharon McDonald, 
Tracey Simpson, David Turner, Ronald Rosenberger, 
Ralph Baxter, Frankie Zanini, David Kerr, Stephen 
Way, Karl Lund, John Holmes, Patti Lyons, Florence 
Lance, Charles Hannah, Gerard Kennedy, Tim White, 
Garry Webb, Ricky Empey, Kevin Eve, Christen 
White, Shelley Kingsman, 


Soccer News 


Soccer season is upon us once more and very 
capable teams from the Sir James Whitney School are 
set to wage battle against the high schools from the 
Quinte area again this fall, 

Soccer has been a very popular sport at our school 
for some eight or nine years now. Mr. John Lemasurier 
was the instigator of the program at the beginning and 
since those days in the 1960's, it has become the 
most popular sport among most of the boys at this 
school. 

Mr. Doug Potts instructs the junior boys in the 
fundamentals of the game so by the time they reach the 


Mr. Hodgson 
Now Area 


Superintendent 


Area staff officer for the St, John Ambulance 
Brigade for the past seven years, Mr. John W. 
Hodgson, 83 Parker St., has been promoted to area 
superintendent, effective August 15, 1975, 

Mr. Hodgson was originally superintendent of No. 
147 and later of No. 999 Belleville ambulance divisions 
and then became corps superintendent of Quinte 
Corps. He was invested an officer of the Order of St. 
John by Governor General Roland Michener in 1972. 

Major upcoming assignment for the corps will be 
sailing competition during the summer Olympics at 
Kingston next year, The new area superintendent will 
be working closely with Lt.-Col. J. D. Cooper of Brock- 
ville on this project. 


junior team, Mr. Knowlton’s job has become less 
difficult as a result. Over the last few years we have 
been able to see a continuous improvement in the 
calibre of soccer being played by our students, 

Most of the junior boys who graduate to the senior 
team have the ability and the desire to become very fine 
soccer players. As a result our school, which has 
population in the senior grades of only about 200 
students, can competitively play against much larger 
high schools — sometimes with enrolments as high as 
1,200 or 1,500 students, nearly six times the size of our 
school, 

Although we have never won a divisional cham- 
pionship with either the junior or senior team, we are 
very optimistic that we will do go in the near future, We 
have the talent, but always seem to just miss the 
playoffs. Last year the seniors missed the playoffs by 
only one point. 

‘This year the games are scheduled as follows: 
September 22, Sir James Whitney at Trenton; Sep- 
tember 24, Sir James Whitney at Centennial; Sep- 
tember 30, Brighton at Sir James Whitney (a senior 
exhibition game); October 2, Albert College at Sir 
James Whitney (seniors); October 7, Sir James 
Whitney at Bayside; Pctober 15, Brighton at Sir James 
Whitney; October 22, Sir James Whitney at Picton. 

Two games of the schedule have been played 
already with the following results: Monday, September 
22, the Sir James Whitney seniors lost to the Trenton 
team by a score of 3 to 7. The juniors also lost their 
game on this day when the Trenton team outscored 
them 3 to0. 

On September 24, there was a double-header with 
Centennial Secondary School. The senior team from Sir 
James Whitney tied the seniors from Centennial 3-3, 
and the juniors lost their game by a score of 3 tol 
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Question 1: What are the latest trends in 
Vocational Education of Hearing-Impaired Students? 


Surveys in the U.S. show that 
80% of jobs for hearing impaired 
students do not require a college 
education, although some post 
secondary education (community 
colleges) may be useful and/or 
necessary. 

In the U.S. there is a levelling off 
of employment in agriculture and 
related areas for hearing impaired 
students, 

The newest and largest area of 
employment opening up for hearing 
impaired students is in the ‘‘ser- 
vice’’ related areas, These include: 

* repairing and rebuilding of 
mechanical units, e.g. oil burners, 
air conditioners, 

* Model services, - e.g. room ser- 
vices, grounds, kitchen, 

* building and repairing of 
fibreglass components (also plastic). 
* food chains - e.g. preparation, 
cleaning up. 

Almost every “‘servico’’ related 
industry has job opportunities for 
hearing impaired students, 

Automotive related services are 
also increasing for hearing impaired 
students, New Jersey has a waiting 
list of job opportunities for auto 
body students. Stock room work, 
replacing and/or rebuilding auto 
mechanical parts, lubrication, pre- 
service, refurbishing used cars and 
refinishing are a few of the areas in 
which hearing impaired students are 
finding employment, 

‘A need for leather workers, e.g. 
rebuilding shoes, is seen for the 
coming years, 

With the new legislation passed 
recently in the U.S. which states 
that firms doing business with the 


Report on the 47th 
Biennial Convention of 
American Instructors 
of the Deaf 


Mr. Georoge Westwell ans 
Mr. Dennis — Newman 
represented the staff of Sir 
James Whitney at this con- 
ference which was held in 
Greensboro, North Carlina, 
from June 22nd to 27th. 

These two teachers went to 
Greensboro with specific 
questions in mind and have 
agreed to share the answers, as 
they see them, with our 
readers, This material will be 
appearing in serial form with 
‘one question and answer ap- 
pearing in each of the next few 
issues of The Canadian. 


U.S. government must hire han- 
dicapped people to fill a certain 
percentage of their employment 
needs. This is seen as increased 
employment opportunities for 
hearing impaired students. These 
will be in the areas of: 
© government services, office jobs, 
clerks. 
* parks and recreation areas, 
programs, grounds, buildings. 
* Law enforcement, working inside 
jails, prisons. 
* health care field, senior citizen 
homes, hospitals, day care centres. 
In developing vocational 
educational programs for the hearing 
impaired student the main thrust 
seems to be in career development 
programs. These programs are 
designed to be used from Level 1 to 


the Graduating classes. They 
provide opportunities for the 
students to acquire deductive and 
inductive reasoning abilities and to 
develop a ‘‘self awareness" in 
themselves. 


Recommendations 
on Question 1 


We feel there is a coming need 
for a program to help out students 
who terminate their school program 
and older students who are unable to 
hold jobs or need upgrading or 
retraining to retain or getajob. 

At the conference such a setup 
was described. It is at the Southwest 
Centre for the Hearing Impaired in 
San Antonio, Texas. 

This is a residential school for 
problem students and adults who 1) 
have been dismissed from hearing 
impaired schools, and 2) are unable 
to hold a job because of social 
problems or lack of skills. Ages of 
students are from 17 to 43 years. 

Students are evaluated on three 
areas - 1) vocational evaluation and 
adjustment, 2) personal and social 
adjustment, and 3) academic ares 

Each student is helped at his or 
her level of competence and is en- 
couraged and helped to raise this 
evel. Areas that are covered are - 
consumer education, language 
communication, everyday skills such 
as making change, taking buses, 
etc., personal living skills, and 
upgrading or learning | new 
vocational skills. 
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Goings on 


in Junior School 


The enrolment in Junior School this year is down a little from 
last year. At present we have one hundred and twenty pupils 
including all classes in the Junior department. The age range 
is from four years, seven months to eleven years, nine 
months. The overall average of class size is five pupils per 
teacher, although in reality some classes are larger than five 
and some are smaller. 


In this issue of the Canadian you will see some articles that 
feature special activities that take place regularly in the 
school. All the classes are timetabled for the Art, P.E., Rhyth- 
m and Library programs in the school as well as a regular 
swimming instruction period once a week. The pupils look 
forward to these activities. 


This year Mr. Potts goes outside every recess with the 
children to encourage and teach games and activities that will 
help the children learn to play together and to use their recess 
times for good play rather than just walking around aimlessly. 
It seems to be working so far. 


After the Thanksgiving weekend all pupils in levels 4, 5 and 6 
began rotating for Math. The pupils were tested and re- 
grouped according to the level of their achievement and now 
go to different teachers for Math. All levels 4, 5 and 6 receive 
Math from 11:00 a, m. to 11:30 a. m. five out of six days ona 
six day timetable. This program is under the guidance of Mr. 
Dunning our Math Resource Teacher. We expect to see an 
improvement in our pupils’ Math skills. 

Each year we have an increase in the number of day pupils 
and this year is no exception. Of our one hundred and twenty 
pupils we have twenty-eight day pupils. We have pupils from 
Stirling, Trenton, Picton, Napanee as well as a larger group 
from Belleville. A bus duty schedule had to be made up to 
supervise the boarding of buses after school. 


We have had two very good months of school and it is hoped 
that the remainder of this school year will go along smoothly. 


AYCP YC ce € 
eid, Principa: 
Junior Schdol. 
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Motor Development 
Program 
For Our Beginners 


Every day our beginners have a fifteen-minute 
gym class. Currently they are involved in a motor 
development program which includes units of work 
for muscular strength, balance, body awareness, 
body-spatial organization, laterality, directionality 
and visual dynamics. Below are a few of the units 
and the activities in each unit. 


Balance — walking up slope board Musoular strength — 
Pulling one’s self on a bench 


Body organization — Directionality — 
Climbing through the climbing apparatus Bending to the left or right 
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Beginners’ Group Social Experience 


Makin Each Friday afternoon the three classes of 
g beginners get together for a social experience. The 
following pictures depict one of our experiences. 


Chocolate Pudding 


Terry poured the pudding 
into the bowl 


George put some pudding into a dish 
Paul pointed to the picture 


Weate the pudding 


We helped to clean up 
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It was our pleasure recently to participate in a presentation to three 
members of our staff who have each completed 25 years of service at this 
school. Dr. J.G. Demeza, the Superintendent of Sir James Whitney, Miss W. 
Huffman, Supervising Teacher in the senior department, and Mrs, B. Ryan, 
Principal of the Teacher Education Centre, were honoured by the members of 
the Staff Association at a meeting held on October 21. 

It is an impossible task to adequately express the gratitude we all feel 
or even to describe the contributions made to aur school by these three people, 
‘Those of us who have come to know them over the years not only extend our 
congratulations on their achievements but extend our best wishes by saying 
that we look forward to many more years of working together. 


ROALD DADO AOE 


‘The Canadian would also like to welcome aboard two new Ministry 
officials who will be dealing directly with our school, Mr. 8. C. Gragg who is 
our new Chief Education Officer, and Mr. D. Neill, a newly appointed 
Education Officer. These two men have already taken time from their busy 
schedules to travel to Belleville on Tuesday, October 12, in order to meet the 
people on the Sir James Whitney staff by participating in our Professional 
Activity Day. 


OOOO D~L ID. 


Readers will note that this issue of The Canadian has more pages than 
usual. Copy has been pouring in so we have decided to combine the November 
and December material into one issue. This will help relieve the pressure in 
the Print Shop but our readers will still receive all the material that was 
planned for the two separate issues. 


C.D. Newman, B.A. 


Charles Denis Newman, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Newman of 
South Porcupine, Ontario, recently 
received his Bachelor of Arts Degree 
from Queen’s University. Mr. 
Newman is a graduate of North Bay 
‘Teachers’ College. He has been 
accepted for graduate studies at 
McArthur College, Queen's 
University. 
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Mr. Stan Gragg 


Mr. Stan Gragg was recently 
appointed Chief Education Officer of 
the Special Schools Section of the 
Special Education Branch. 

Prior to joining the Ministry of 
Education, Mr. Gragg spent. ten 
years with the Ministry of Correc- 
tional Services. 

He joined the Ministry of 
Education in 1966 as Principal of the 
Hospital School at Cedar Springs. 

In 1970 he was appointed 
Assistant Superintendent. with the 
Special Education Branch and in 
1972 became the Chief Education 
Officer of the Hospital Schools 
Section. 

‘A native of Windsor, Mr. Gragg 
received his B.A, from McMaster 
University in Hamilton and his M.A. 
in Clinical Psychology from the 
University of Windsor. 

He is married and the father of 
five children. 


Mr. David Neill 


Mr, David A. Neill was recently 
appointed Education Officer of the 
Special Schools Section of the Special 
Education Branch in the Ministry of 
Education. 

‘Mr. Neill was born in Toronto and 
is a graduate of Lakeshore Teachers’ 
College. He has a B.A. degree from 
McMaster University and an M. Ed. 
degree from the University of 
Toronto. 

He has taught elementary and 
secondary classes at the W. Ross 
Macdonald School, Brantford, since 
1962, and holds ‘a specialist cer- 
tificate as teacher of the blind, 

In 1966 he was appointed as Dean 
of Residence and Assistant 
Superintendent, Student Services 
as the W. Ross Macdonald School. 

Mr. Neill has been active in 


community affairs in Brantford and 
is Past President of the Brantford 
Chapter of the Council for Excep- 
tions] Children, the Brantford and 
District Association for the Mentally 
Retarded, and the Big Brothers of 
Brantford and District. 


Student Council 75-76 


Last June a new student council 
executive was installed and they 
have begun their activities for this 
school year with much enthusiasm, 

The executive for 1975-76 
President, Charles Hannah; Vice 
President, Ken Corbett; Secretary, 
Sherry Turner; Treasurer, Ralph 
Baxter; Staff Advisor, Mr. Healey. 

All of the class representatives 
have met with the executive on two 
occasions to discuss some of the 
objectives for this year and to 
organize activities for the students. 
Some of the objectives we have 
considered for this year are: 

* To improve school spirit as much 
as we can. 

* To show good leadership to the 
other students, especially the 
younger students. 

* To bring in new ideas to keep 
students interested in school ac- 
tivities. 

Attendance at the two school 
dances held so far this year was 
good. We would like to thank the 
people on the dance committees for 
working hard to provide these en- 
joyable activities. 

We would also like to thank 
Sharon McDonald for using her 
artistic talent to provide us with a 
design to use on our Christmas cards 
this year. 

On Monday October 20, Sir James 
Whitney had its 105th birthday. The 
recognition of this occasion was 
delayed until Friday October 24th, 
when all of the staff and students 
shared a large cake prepared and 
decorated by the kitchen staff. We 
thank these people for their 
willingness to assist us on these 
oceasions. 

We hope all students will enjoy the 
pictures taken on November 20. 
Everyone's co-operation is ap- 
preciated in our attempts to carry out 
the selling of these pictures. 

‘The next school activity planned is 
a Halloween Dance, on October 30. 
We all enjoy these dances. As long 
as student enthusiasm is high, they 
will be continued on a regular basis. 
We wish to thank the counsellors and 
teachers for their support when they 
come out to chaperone, 

A list of the class representatives 
is included. Among these people are 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Miss Getty’s Level 3 


We played 
a Math game 


Shari did not play. 


She was sick. 


Level 3 had fun! 


Shawn C. put the fact 
on the flannelboard 


Shawn B. talked 
and showed how many 


Lillian picked a feather. 


Matthew and Allan made 
the picture under the fact 


Robert put the feather 
on the turkey’s tail 


1978 


Recess... 


In the past it has been noted that our young 
deaf pupils appeared to lack the ability or 
desire to organize game type activities such 
‘as soccer, softball and tag. This year Mr. 
Potts is attempting to show the pupils how to 
organize game type activities amongst 
themselves. He is encouraging the older, 
mature pupils to organize the activities and 
adhere to the rules. During the fall term he is 
taking part in the organization and playing of 
all games. However by the spring he hopes 
the pupils will be able to organize the ac- 
tivities by themselves without much 
guidance. 


The Canucks are the new soccer champions in the 
Junior School House League. They defeated the 
Bruins 1 to 0 in the championship game. Chris 
Carleton scored the winning goal with only a few 
minutes remaining in the game. 


Members of the Team are: top row, Manon Grondin, 
Chris Carleton, Bruce Mayer, Tommy Jacques, 
Michelle Provost; bottom row, Elaine Gilles, Danny 
Pigeau, Debbie Bertrand. 
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You Guess 


What the pupils in Miss 
Mullins’ class are doing. . . 


ls 
i — | 
Mr. Dunnina’s Level 2 


Going on a Visit 


Mr. Dunning and his four Level 2 boys 
visited Glenn Wasson's home. They made vanilla ice 
cream. 


Glenn Wasson, Rodney White, 
Mrs. Wasson, Kevin Lewis, 
Bill Haines 
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Thanksgiving Service 
For Junior School 


On Friday morning, October 10, the 
Protestant children from Levels one to six 
assembled in the gym. Each class placed 
its gift of fruits and/or vegetables at the 
front on the steps. 

Mrs, Sandford’s and Mr. Dunning's 
classes arranged a worship centre. The 
children sang hymns and thanked God for 
his many blessings. 

Reverend Kellogg talked to the children 
about Thanksgiving. 


Each child placed a gift of fruit 
onthe front steps. 


he] yh pel se 


A display of a ‘Horn of Plenty’’ 
was arranged at the door. 


Mrs. Sandford’s and Mr. Dunning’s 
classes arranged the worship centre. 
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I Junior School 
Art 


Classes 


Mrs. Hicks’ Level 1 class made cut and 
paste paper turkeys for Thanksgiving. 


Mrs. Cox's Level 2 class made tissue paper 
coloured windows for a church. This project 
was in correlation with vocabulary on the 
city, being learned in the classroom. 


Miss Getty’s Level 3 class made a 
Thanksgiving bulletin board of paper fruits. 


Mrs. Barrett's Level 4 class visited the 
farmer's market in the morning and in the 
afternoon in art they made a bulletin board of 
what they saw. 
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In the junior school each class goes once a 

H week to the art room. Mrs. Ouderkirk, the 
junior school art teacher, plans a variety of 
art projects for each class. 


These pictures were taken during one week 
of art classes. 


Mrs. Lynch's Level 5 class made a picture 
using pressed leaves. 


Miss Buller’s Level 5 class made bowls of cut 
paper fruit. 


Mrs. Forster's Level 6 class began making 
paper mache masks. 


Mrs. Mullins’ ungraded class made large 
crepe paper sunflowers. 
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Pupils 


have fun 
working in the 


Mrs. Eagle, Library Resources Teacher, Is 
telling a story toa Level 3 class. 


Pupils are choosing a book from the shelves. 


GSE Tt 
s efi 


books to take to their classroom. Each class 
has its own book card chart for circulation. = 38 


pe 
Pupils in Miss Jeffrey's class are borrowing i Mra Gallo?" 
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Library 


Resource 
Centre 


Two pupils are looking at children’s 
magazines on the rug. 


Mrs. Mullins’ class is looking at magazines 
on the table, 


Mrs, Eagle is showing a Level 1 class how to 
make a bookmark. 


Bob Cameron in Level 5 is learning the 
Ba alphabet for use in the library program. 
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Intermediate Hallowe'en Party 


Thursday, October 30, our school had its annual Intermediate Hallowe'en 
Party. The party began with a parade of costumes lead by Judy Dunning and 
‘Theresa Zell, in costume of course. Also, the appearance of two maids named 
Tilly and Lilly helped to promote enthusiasm amongst our disguised par- 
ticipants. (It is rumored that Audrey and Barb were Tilly and Lilly, but they 
will not admit it.) 


Judging of the contestants 
was done under the 
guidance of Mrs. Demeza, 
Mr. Williams, Miss 
Huffman and Mr. Gervis. 


Special thanks goes to the 
kitchen staff for food; to 
Mr. Tully for decorations, 


Grog Plant came as a nuisance 
‘and acted the part very well 


‘The prize for the best Story Book Character 
went to Ricky MacLean, the Pirate. 


ia & 
ia) | 
Apaneot eames 


preceeded the judging. Miss MacDonald for games, Mrs. 

MacLaren for prizes and Mrs. Moore 
for team arrangements. Also many 
thanks to those who helped run the 


ba John Doran 
Program co-ordinator. 


letons, a queen, and ajudo expert 
were ali part of the parade. 


“The Martian'' Peter Gonzales won the prize Fun and games were had 
for the Most Original Costume, by the merry boys, 
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[3cl and 13c2 went to see the play “Saint Joan of Arc” 


Our Trip to Stratford 


Our Trip to Stratford 
A week ago today on Sept. 25, 
three teachers, another class (13c2) 
and my class went on an excursion to 
see ‘Saint Joan’ at the Stratford 
Shakespearian Theatre for a special 
language experience. It was our very 
first time to see a play there because 
it is usually for hearing people. 
However, we enjoyed it and un- 
derstood it clearly by having our 
teachers tell us what they were 
talking about, like an interpreter. 

We all left around 8:45 for 
Stratford on our school van with Miss 
Askwith driving. We headed west on 
the 401 highway. Along the busy 
road, we watched the beautiful 
scenery and then were soon in 
Toronto. In the van, we saw the 
interesting sights of the old and 
modern buildings and also the funny 
weather. We, who come from north, 
have coloured leaves already and 
they still have many green leaves. As 
we passed Kitchener, we were 
surprised at the road block because 
there were policemen standing with 
their rifles. One of them stopped us 
and asked if we had an extra person 
in the yan. Then he let us go when 
we told him no. 

When we arrived after four 
hours, we suddenly saw the place 
where we were going in to see the 
play. It was unbelieveable! It was 
very modern and beautifully 
decorated and stylish. After we had 
‘our good lunch which was made by 
the §.J.W. Kitchen staff, we started 
curiously walking around to see more 
of the place. 

After we left the theatre, we 
walked to a restaurant named the 
“Limelight Restaurant’” for our 
supper. We all were lucky because 
we didn't pay for our supper. The 
Trip Fund paid for it. Isn’t that nice! 
While we were eating our chosen 
meal, we all chatted about the play 
and Stratford. 

‘After that, we left and Miss Ask- 
with drove us again to return to our 
school on a drizzly day and slippery 
roads. When the darkness came, we 
stopped our talk about the play and 


we all fell asleep. Mrs. Leavey was 
dropped off at her place in Trenton. 
Suddenly, it was strange about Betty 
because she dropped on the seat and 
woke up about five times. She felt 
sick and had a fainting ‘‘spell."" Soon 
we arrived at 8.J.W. We got back 
around 12:00 and thanked Miss Ask- 
with for driving us on the round trip. 
We alll had a good time and enjoyed 
watching the play. It was very new to 
me because I never have watched a 
live play. It was really nice! 

‘Tracey Simpson 


The Play 

The play in the Shakespearian 
Theatre in Stratford was gorgeous 
and easy to understand, George 
Bernard Shaw was the writer whose 
play the actors followed. It was 
interesting and unbelievable about 
what happened in France in the mid 
1400's. Joan of Arc was the first 
brave girl who wanted to help the 
French army to win the battles and to 


push the English army away, She 
was commanded to help by God's 
word. 

So, let me tell you the main 
parts of the story about St, Joan. At 
first, the French army was always 
beaten by the English army. So, 
Joan was commanded by God’s word 
to help the Dauphin. In the first 
place, the Dauphin didn’t trust her 
and didn’t believe that a girl like 
Joan would help but she told him 
about the power God gave her. 
Finally, he let her be the leader of 
the French army. They began to beat 
the English army but had to fight 
some more. The jealous church 
members didn’t believe in Joan and 
thought she was a heretic. Later, 
afier the Battle of Rheims was over, 
the Dauphin was crowned King of 
France by Joan. 

However, the battle wasn't over 
yet and Joan still wanted to fight 
against the English army to clear 
them away from France. The 
Dauphin didn’t like the idea. Sud- 
denly, Joan's luck changed from 
good to bad as she was captured by 
the English army. She was put in jail 
for months. Later, she was put on 
trial to see if she was guilty or not 
but she was proven guilty and they 
were going to burn her. She begged 
not to be burned and she decided to 
change her story so she could be 
free. When she found out that she 
would be put in jail and spend all her 
life in the dark, she changed her 
mind and told the members that she 
was innocent. So, she decided to die 
for God's sake. What a cruel thing to 
be burned at the stake! 

All the scenes were really in- 
teresting except for the third scene 
which was too much gabbing and not 
very much action. That scene was 
really boring and made the deaf 
students sleepy. The part of the play 
that I really enjoyed most was the 
Dauphin and St. Joan because they 
had more actions, and also had a lot 
of expression showing. But the 
Dauphin was the funniest actor of 
all. 

‘Tt was was so wonderful for us to 
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go and see the play and also have our 
first school trip, too, I enjoyed the 
play so much and the beautiful place 
where the Shakespearian Theatre is. 
Twas glad that we were chosen to go 
and see the play. We hopefully can 
go to see the theatre again 


CREE Sharon McDonald 


‘The Page and His Role 

‘The page was an extremely funny 
looking and acting man. He had a 
rather long face with brown messy 
hair, He was a small-framed man 
and a little hunchbacked like an old 
man with a cane. But when he had to 
let his King or headmen know 
something, he pushed his back up 
and when he finished saying it, put 
his back down like he had to get a big 
breath in and put it out. 

When he walked, his legs were 
funny acting because they were 
bowl-shaped with tight panty-hose 
on, His costumes looked like a 
woman's clothes because his top had 
puffs on both sides of his shoulders 
and his waist was like in a girdle. He 
had a tiny hat on his head. He really 
looked like a cute little boy with big 
round eyes. 

His job was to wait on the King 
or the head-men inciuding the 
minister and the captains, and also 
his job was to announce the visitors. 

Tracey Simpson 


The Dauphin 

Now, I am going to write about an 
individual in the play. I chose the 
Dauphin. The Dauphin wore an 
old, long gold sloppy costume with 
embroidered patches on it. 

Sometimes he wore # huge, black 
hat which was crooked and also wore 
very funny shoes with curly toes at 
the front of them. He was a very 
weak personality and soft hearted, 
not strict. 

Tn the bedroom scene, he wore a 
long white nightgown and also white 
bonnet like a baby’s hat with ear 
flops. It tied under his chin. It looked 
very funny. I know that real strong 
men never wear bonnets like this — 
only sissies, 

His actions were very good and 
funny but he wasn't too furious. I 
think he was too scared or chicken- 
hearted to meet the other face to 
face, 

The Dauphin let Joan go and lead 


the enemy and she won. He thought 
that she had power from the devil or 
from God, he wasn’t sure which, 
Joan crowned him “King Charles of 
France”’ after the Battle of Rheims. 

Again, he let her go and try 
against the English to send them 
away from France but it didn’t work. 
The English soldiers captured her! 

After her death, the Dauphin was 
reading in his bed and fell asleep like 
he passed out, He dreamed of Joan. 
She told him that she was very happy 
to go to heaven, 


Betty Rogers 


The Theatre 

The Stratford Shakespearian 
Theatre is a special place where 
people go to watch live actors. The 
building is circular and has many 
strong windows around all sides of it. 
On the top, there is a Canadian flag 
standing in the centre of a crown- 
shaped design, The gorgeous 
grounds seemed a beautiful sight 
with a shallow river where the white 
swans and ducks were swimming. 

What a beautiful rotunda there is 
there! It has a pretty floor and walls. 
On the side, the actors and actresses 
had their pictures showing what they 
looked like in real life, not in the 
plays. 

In the theatre, there were rows 
and rows of seats at different levels, 
All the wooden chairs and tables 
were ona wooden floor on the stage, 

Up near the ceiling, there were 
many lights all around and a room 
for a man who would speak to the 


actors if they forgot what they were 
to do or say. 
What a beautiful interesting place 
itis! 
Susan Gibson 


The Stratford Festival Theatre 

Stratford Festival Theatre is an 
octagonal building made of wood, It 
has many windows and is 
surrounded with beautiful flowers. 

Inside, in the lobby there is an 
information booth, snack bar and 
booths to sell books and cards. Large 
pictures of the cast are ona wall. The 
auditorium has tiers of seats and a 
balcony for the audience. The stage 
is lit by many coloured spotlights, 
shining from the ceiling. 

Elizabeth Shigwadja 


Saint Joan of Arc 

In France in the 1400's a young 
French girl wanted to become a 
soldier. Her name was Joan. She 
heard voices telling her something. 

Joan went to see Dauphin and she 
talked to him about her becoming a 
soldier. Joan wanted him to become 
king. Dauphin was telling her of his 
fears. Joan told him that God would 
help him take responsibilities. She 
wanted tofight the English. Dauphin 
made Joan the commander of the 
amy, 

In Orleans, the wind was blowing 
the wrong way so the French could 
not attack the English, Dunois asked 
Joan to pray for west wind. She did 
and a miracle happened. The wind 
changed direction. ‘The French 
fought the English and won! 

The Bishop, Warwick and 
Stogumber were meeting about 
Joan. Warwick and Stogumber 
thought that Joan was a witch. They 
knew Joan would not stop fighting. 
The Bishop told them that she was a 
heretic. He wanted to help her 
change her belief, He told Warwick 
that if she refused they would burn 
her. Stogumber and Warwick 
wanted to kill her because she was 
winning battles against the English. 

‘The people took her to court. They 
wanted her to change her belief. The 
bishop wanted her to sign a con- 
fession. When she did, they told her 
that she would stay in jail. She didn’t 
want that because she would never 
be free to see the sun, birds and 
trees. She ripped up the paper. The 
people burned her on a stake. She 
died. 
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Now, people believe Joan was a 
saint. The people remember her in 
history. I believe Joan’s story was 
true. 

Susan Grignon 


A Description of the Dauphin 


At the theatre in Stratford, I saw 
the actor who played Dauphin in 
“Saint Joan’. He was a short, ugly 
man who wore funny clothes. He was 
wearing a colorful robe of white, 
black and yellow. His shoes with 
pointed toes looked like slippers. He 
had a fur-trimmed hat with a feather 
on it. He was very funny to look at, 

‘The Dauphin was the prince that 
Joan came to see. She asked him for 
armor to fight the English and 
become King of France. He was 
crowned and became the king, but 
he wasn’t happy. 

‘When I saw him sitting on a fancy 
king’s throne, his foot wasn't on the 
floor. It looked so funny! He was 
such a little guy. He had a big mouth 
and talked so loudly! His face was 
small and oval with wide open eyes 
that always looked afraid, He looked 
cute, but was a funny guy to become 
aking. 

Diane Fletcher 


My Excursion to Stratford 

Last Thursday my classmates, 
‘Tracey's classmates (13cl), M1 
Bate, Mrs. Leavey, Miss Askwith 
and I finally had our chance to go 
to Stratford. We were supposed to go 
there to see the play ‘'Saint Joan’” 
last May but we did not because the 
tickets were sold out. Before we went 
there, we asked some of the girls 
who went there and saw the play, 
“The Imaginary Invalid” two years 
ago if it was a fancy theatre and they 
told us about the building and 
everything, so most of us wore 
dresses or skirts. 

Around 8:30 Miss Askwith, who 
was our bus driver, picked us up ina 
small van. During four hours of 
driving, the girls who sat on the first 
seat were playing a game, 
“Passwords,”” the other girls who 
sat on the second seat in a row were 
knitting and crochetting, and the 
girls in the third row of seats were 
smoking cigarettes and so on. In the 
last row of seats, three boys were 
ooking out of the window. 

When we were almost to Stratford, 
we got stopped by the cops. One of 
the cops asked Miss Askwith where 


we came from and if we had any 
extra person. We don't know whom 
they were looking for. 

We arrived at Stratford around 
noon hour and we had our lunch in 
the van instead of eating outside on 
the picnic table because it was cold 
and windy. 

After lunch we all went in the 
theatre and there were lots of groups 
of people there. There was a snack- 
bar for people to buy treats and a 
stand for people to buy books of the 
plays, postcards and some books 
about Saint Joan. 

Before two o'clock we all went ina 
place where there were tiers of seats. 
We all sat in the front row near the 
stage. The play of Saint Joan lasted 
three hours. 

After the play, we went to the 

‘Limelight’? Restaurant in Stratford 
for supper. Miss Askwith gave all of 
us each three dollars which she got 
from the school, I had a clubhouse 
sandwich for supper. 

After we had our supper, we 
travelled four more hours back in 
pouring rain. While travelling, all of 
us were exhausted and nearly all of 
us slept. After we dropped Mrs. 
Leavey home in Trenton, we saw 
Betty fall flat on the seat twice and 
we thought she was having a night- 
mare until Diane saw her eyes. We 
found out she had fainted so Miss 
Askwith had to go straight to 
Belleville instead of taking Bonnie 
home. When we almost got to Sir 
James Whitney School, Betty 
seemed fine again. We still took her 
to the infirmary and she had to stay 
there. We got in the residence 
around 11:30 and we were tired. 

Tracey's classmates, — my 
classmates, three teachers and I had 
a wonderful time at Stratford. I hope 
T can go there again and see another 


1 
pay! Alana LeBrun 


‘The Stratford Festival Theatre 
The Stratford Festival Theatre was 
at the top of a slope and at the foot of 
it was a river. The theatre was made 
of wood and red bricks. ‘There were 
various-sized windows. The outside 
walls were an octagonal shape and 
looked like a king's crown. There 
were many doors on them. In the 
backyard, there were many flowers. 
Inside the theatre, there were some 
information booths and a snack bi 


There was a souvenir store. On the 
walls, there were many black and 
white pictures of the cast. 

In the middle of this building, 
there were tiers of seats and a 
balcony. The stage was made of 
wood and there were many coloured, 
ceiling spotlights. The theatre was 
an unusual building. 

Peter Morawietz 


Saint Joan 

‘The play took place in the fifteenth 
century. It was in the spring of 1429, 
in France, that a young French girl 
named Saint Joan wanted to become 
a good soldier to fight for France and 
save it from the English. She heard 
voices from heaven telling her to get 
a horse to ride to the Dauphin to help 
him raise the siege in Orleans. A 
rather ugly man, Dauphin was 
reluctant to become the king but he 
had to accept his responsibilities and 
do God's will. 

The leader of the French forces 
named Captain Dunois was Joan's 
friend forever after he begged her to 
pray for a west wind and suddenly 
the banner had changed to the west. 
Joan gave him a great kiss on his 
cheek, then they left 

Bishop Cauchon noticed that she 
was a heroic person with a false 
belief and considered that heretics 
could destroy the church. So Joan 
was taken to a court where priests 
asked her some questions for eleven 
weeks and decided to burn her. She 
was terrified. She immediately 
changed her mind, admitted a 
mistake and promised to change so 
she signed her name on her paper. 
the priests were glad to hear that her 
soul was saved from hell. 


Suddenly she found out if she 
lived, she would remain in jail for the 
rest of her life, She would not be able 
to see anything. She ripped the 
paper and was executed but her soul 
still lived, Later the church said that 
she wasn't a heretic or a witch. She 
is now considered a saint. 


Bonnie Johnson 


Our Excursion 

‘On Sept 25, 1975, twelve students 
and three teachers went on a trip to 
Stratford to see a play at the 
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Stratford Festival Theatre. The play 
was called ''Saint Joan of Arc.”” 

In the morning the weather was 
cloudy and cold before we left. We 
travelled from Belleville to Stratford 
in a crowded van. There was not 
much room for everyone but we 
managed anyway. 

Miss Askwith, Mrs. Leavey, Mrs. 
Bate and twelve students from 131 
and 13c2 were the people who went 
to the play. 

We left Sir James Whitney School 
at approximately 9 a.m. On the way to 
Stratford there were a lot of things 
we could do while we were 
travelling. Some people were playing 
games, knitting, smoking, sleeping, 
chatting and even sight-seeing, 

When we were nearly to Stratford 
the van was stopped by two police 
officers who were searching for 
someone. One officer was standing 
by the police cruiser armed with a 
shotgun. The one police who stopped 
us asked the bus driver, Miss Ask- 
with, “Do you have an extra per- 
son?’ Then he checked the van and 
we were released. Wow! Hard to 
believe but we were still on the road 
going to Stratford. Around 12:30 in 
the afternoon we arrived in Strat- 
ford. Miss Askwith drove the van 
down to the park and we ate our 
lunch there in the van because the 
weather was rainy. Our lunch was 
sandwiches, cookies, apples, carrots, 
celery, pop and it was good. 

‘After lunch was finished we 
walked up the hill to the theatre, 
came to the door and went in and 
were lead to our seats by the 
usherettes. We sat in tiers of seats 
but our seats were at the very front. 

After the play was finished, we left 
the theatre and went down to the 
van to go to a restaurant for sup- 
per.Finally we found one which was 
called ‘‘Limelight House.’’ We went 
in and were given seats. Each of us 
had a choice of food on the menu. 
After our meal we all paid our bills, 
then we left for S.J.W. 

On the way back to Belleville, the 
weather was miserable, foggy and it 
was raining hard. We had to stop in 
‘Trenton to drop Mrs. Leavey off at 
her home, then we went on to 
Belleville. When we all got to the 
residence we hopped into our beds 
and had a good night's sleep. 

T hope sometime again, we can go 
to Stratford to see another play. 


‘Terry McKinney 


Midget Girls’ Basketball 


The girls of the Midget Girls Basketball team began practising in early 
September. Although they were unableto enter the Bay of Quinte League they 


did play several of the schools on an exhil 


tion level. 


‘The girls worked hard and as a result managed to finish off their seasonon a 
winning note. We are looking forward to the upcoming elementary school 
tournament which they will be entering in February. 


‘The team: J. Robertson, M. Plastino, L. Dukarich, R. Fowler, R. Noorashan, R. Forsythe; 


T. Connors, E. Thom: 


8. Taylor, H. Lachance. Absent, L. Szarkowski 


(Continued from Page 5) 
Student Council 


many of the leaders in our student 
body. 

(Editor's note; Mr. Pat Healey, 
who joined our staff this year from 
the Teacher Education Centre, has 
taken on the reponsibilities of Staff 
Adviser to the Students’ Council.) 

Class Representatives are: 7C1, 


Michael Quesnel; 7C2, Debbie 
Hickey; 7Ca, Kim Roffey; 8Cl, 
Armand Brennan; 8Ca, Marcel 


Ferron; 8Cb, Joseph Savoie; 9Ca, 
Danny Fitchett; 9C1, Lori Dukarich; 
9C2, Bart Shigwadj 

10Ca, Carol Lavoie; 10C1, Barry 
Tonkin; 10C2, Susan Taylor; 10C3, 
George Reklitis; 11C1, David Kerr; 


11C2, Rossanne Askin; 1103, Lewis 


Rickaby; 12C1, John Holmes; 12Ca, 
Gilles Mercier; 12Cb, Randy 
Howran. 

13C1, Sharon McDonald; 13C2, 
Diane Fletcher; 19C3, Dennis 
Racine: 13Ca, Patrick Edwards; 
13Cb, Christen White; 13HH2, 
Peter Jackson; 13HH3, _Lizette 


Bastarache; 14C1 Gary Lyons; 14Ca, 
Robert Smida; 14Cb, Jimmy H. 
Campbell; 14Cc, James Hamilton; 
14HH1, Gerard Kennedy; 14HH2, 
Jeannine Menard; 14HH3, Charlene 
Duncalfe; 14HH4, | Annette 
Arsenault: Aphasic, Cheryl Tennant; 
Aphasic Il, Murray McCormick; 
Aphasic IV, James Morrison. 
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SPEED TEAM 
10 FROST cease. THE COACH 
70 Back. CRAWL 
THE TEAM 
A TURN 


A PACE clock 


A FRONT 
START 


S.J.W. Swimmers are very active! 


Junior Speed Swimming 


Last year was a very active and 
rewarding year for the junior speed 
swimming team, Competitions were 
held at our pool against the teams of 
Belleville’s YMCA and the 
Blackhawk pool as well as against 
the Prince Charles and Sir John A. 
McDonald schools. The year was 
finished off with a trip to Milton to 
compete against the Drury and 
Robarts schools and to be guests at a 
barbecue. 

This year we are very proud of a 
new pace clock which helps the 
swimmers to time themselves. With 
several new swimmers, we now have 
a large team of nineteen, The team 
includes Robert Publow, Rejean 
Poirier, Karen Hornick, Bill Haines, 
Kevin Lewis, Colleen Poitras, Patsy 
Saari, Greg Plant, Claude Rabishaw, 
Kevin DiGuiseppe, Lisa Quenneville, 
Rick Desbiens, Robert Sloan, 
Rachelle Renaud, ‘Tray Bailey, 
Robert Ginnish, Jamie Gow, Nancy 
Young, and Heather Wynne, 

A great deal of credit should be 
given to those swimmers who faith- 
fully attend daily practices which 
involve forty minutes of strenuous 
activity including land exercises, a 
warm up swim of about ten lengths, 
practices to improve strokes and 
times, practices to learn turns and 
starts, as well as races against one 
another. These energetic youngsters 
may well swim several miles in a 
week. Charts on individual progess 
are on display at the pool. 

At the end of the year, faithful 
attenders receive a speed swimming 
badge as a symbol of regular at- 
tendance, good sportsmanship, 


participation and improvement in 
swimming skills and endurance. 

Mrs. Chris Kerr 

Coach 


Junior Synchronized Swimming 

This year our Junior Synchro 
‘Team got off on an eager and ent- 
husiastic start, All the girls have 
been involved in synchro before, and 
have started to show a lot of potential 
and style. Classes are held twice 
weekly after school, and along with 
regular swim classes, the girls have 
developed more stamina this year. 

The girls involv~i are Angela 
Theriault, Elaine Gillies, Karen 
Homnick, Lisa Quenneville, Linda 
Bertrand, Debbie Bertrand, Lisa 
Melnbardis, and Heather Wynne. 
‘This year we plan on testing for the 
Star I Synchro award, and a Synchro 
‘swim meet with the Ernest C, Drury 
School in Milton is a possi ty for 
the new year. 


Mrs, Sheila Browarski 


Splash Day ‘75° 

For a change of pace and scenery, 
last June our annual Junior Splash 
Day was held at the Outlet Provincial 
Park beach. Students were divided 
into three different groups and were 
transported by bus on three con- 
secutive days for a day of fun at the 
beach, 

Many different activities were 
available to the students and staff, 
including kite flying, ground hockey, 
races and the perennial sand castle 
building, complete with a variety of 
buckets and spades. The sun was 
good to us for two days, but un- 
fortunately decided not to shine on 
the third. Despite the mist and 


drizzle everyone managed to have @ 
good time. The water was warm and 
inviting and the students enjoyed 
swimming in the surf and open air 
for a change. 

A delicious picnic lunch was 
packed by the Junior Kitchen staff, 
and many hungry mouths quickly ate 
up the sandwiches, cookies and pop 
provided. Faces and backs were 
slightly pinker as they boarded the 
bus for home, but all agreed the 
event was a success, With the co- 
operation of Mr. Reid, the teaching 
and counselling staff and the Junior 
Kitchen, we hope to make it an 
annual treat for students and staff. 

‘Aquatic Staff 


Intermediate 
Synchronized Swimmers 

Last year, for the first time, the Sir 
James Whitney School competed in a 
Synchro Club Mest held at the 
Peterborough Y.M.C.A. It was also 
the first time the students had 
competed against hearing students 
in sychronized swimming. 

Three levels of competition were 
open, Star 1, Star 2, and Star 3. Our 
students were entered in the Star 1 
category—the elementary 
level—comprising the basic 
movements, 

Although not placing in the first 
three, our students were highly 
commended for their performance. 
Coaches, officials, and spectators 
joined in congratulating the team on 
their efforts. 

The event concluded with a 
reception at which competitors 
received their awards, Each Sir 
James Whitney team member and 
their coach received a ‘‘Smiley”” 
button with the inscribed ““I Synch’ 
to commemorate their participation 
and an invitation extended to return 
ifa similar event is held, 

This year, the basic skills are 
being reinforced with new 
techniques and it is hoped to 
compete against the Ernest C, Drury 
School in Milton in February. 

This year’s team includes: Sally 
Scheel, Debbie Scharfe, Rachelle 


Renaud, Linda Sipe, Cathy 
Trepasso, Patsy Saari, Colleen 
Poitras, and Sandra Lynds, 


Team practice is held every 
Monday and Wednesday at the 
conclusion of the academic day. 

Mrs. Lesley Ingraham 
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Bonanza Canoe Picnic Day 


Following two days of energetic 
practice, combined canoe-picnic day 
was held in the last week of June. 
Thirteen canoes along with paddles 
were provided by Loyalist College 
Outward Bound group and. life 
jackets by Hastings County Board of 
Education, 

Lifesaving duties were cheerfully 
performed by Alderman Stu Meeks 
who generously donated his time and 
the use of one of his La Salle Rescue 
boats. We are most grateful to the 
foregoing people nai legion of 
others whose contribution made this, 
day possible, 

Each canoe carried a mixed crew 
of one girl and one boy committed to 
carry one passenger. Staff members 
participated in the event and had as 
much fun as the students. 

Races were comprised of a straight 
course race, an obstacle race, and 


one that required paddling back- 
wards. The manouvers and 
splashing that accompanied these 
goings on raised the water level in 
the Bay of Quinte and saw a tem- 
porary exodus of most species of 
fish, 
‘The day concluded with a bonanza 
pest ‘at which everybody partook of 
earty helpings of hamburger, 
french fries, and donuts, potato 
chips, and pop. A special vate of 
thanks to those people on the kitchen 
staff who worked tirelessly 
throughout the day catering to young 
and not. so young appetites, and to 
those residence counsellors and 
maintenace staff—especially those 
who came in on their “‘time- 
off—whom everybody takes for 
granted, a special thank you for your 
wonderful contribution. 
Lesley Ingraham 


A Busy Afternoon 


After lunch we hurriedly brushed 
our teeth and washed, Then with our 
counsellor, we went over to Palmer 
Road to wait for a city bus to take us 
downtown, When the bus got to the 
four corners, we saw that because of 
the building that was being done it 
was not safe to get off the bus there 
so we stayed on until the next stop. 
‘Then we walked up Pinnacle Street 
to the Market Square. First we 
looked at all the stalls. We saw 
potatoes, corn, tomatoes, cabbage, 
squash, pears, apples, grapes, many 
flowers, honey, five black rabbits, 
Then we came to the eggs. Theresa 
said “Eggs, make pancakes with 
eggs!" We saw many toys that a 
lady had made. Then we saw what 
we really liked best of all, ““Pum- 
pkins’. Wow, Hallowe'en will soon 
be here. We looked over the pum- 
pkins and chose a nicely shaped one 
to make our Hallowe'en lantern. Our 
counsellor asked if we would like to 
buy some grapes. There were green 
and blue grapes. The lady said to 
taste both kinds before we decided 
which we wanted. That was fun. We 
all tried them, then bought blue 
ones. Jimmy carried the grapes, the 
counsellor carried the pumpkin. 

Next we went to the flower shop. 
We looked at plants and bought 
some flowers. ‘Then we saw a lady 


open a door. It was a very big fridge. 
Jimmy wanted to know about it so 
the lady invited him to take a look. 
Jimmy went inside and saw roses, 
carnations and snapdragons 
wrapped in paper and in large 
containers. The lady told him, “they 
stay in there where it is cool So they 
will last longer. "* 

We went to the corner by the 
Intelligencer office and the coun- 
sellor told us to wait there, Then we 
heard a noise. It was a band leading 
a parade, We saw old cars, a funny 
clown, a funny car and fire engine. 
We laughed. Then came a train with 
people on it. It was to tell people to 
“GIVE, THE UNITED WAY”. An 
Airplane flew over too. 

We left our grapes and pumpkin at 
Mr. Denison’s store so we would not, 
have to carry them with us, We went 
to the restaurant and had ice cream 
and pop. While we were there the 
parade came by so we enjoyed it 
again. 

Then we went along the street. We 
watched the lights to cross the 
street. We looked in the pet shop. 
Then we went to the hobby and 
sports shop. We saw a train set and 
many things to make. Then Theresa 
said, “come here, movies up here. 
Our counsellor said, ‘no movies 
We went up and looked. We saw 
bicycles, hockey equipment, skates, 
bows and arrows, things that strong 


Int. Girls’ Residence 


Intermediate girls are trying 
something new in residence this 
year! We are in the process of 
developing what we call our “Cancer 
project’”. It is our hope to acquaint 
the girls with the disease; advances 
made towards a cure; what the 
money is used for; and how the girls 
can help others. 

We are very grateful to the 
Canadian Cancer Society, local 
branch, for their help and patience. 
Towers too are co-operative and 
show a keen interest in our project by 
giving us permission to ‘set up 
shop” in their rotunda. Our local 
newspaper, we feel assured, will 
support us by helping to educate the 
public about our endeavour. 

Early December is our target date 
to start “‘work’’, but at the present 
time we are apprehensive due to the 
mail strike. The films for our use 
‘come from Toronto. 

Look for further developments in 
“The Canadian." We will try to keep 
you informed and no doubt will look 
to you for support in our adventur 

Intermediate Girls’ Residence. 


men lift up, footballs, tennis and 
badminton bats and balls. Theresa 
still said "Movi 
counsellor said, “Yes, 
be movies but not now." Theresa 
had identified the store as a movie 
theatre, which it was at one time. 

Then we went up the street to 
Woolworth's. We looked at toys and 
birds and fish. Then we went into 
that booth and had our pictures 
taken, that was fun. Soon it was time 
to go and pick up our fruit and get 
the bus back to the residence, We 
met Miss Schlaepfer on the bus. She 
was coming to work 

When we got back we washed and 
ate some grapes. We put our 
pumpkin in the playroom. We will 
make our jack-o-lantern later. We 
had fun spending the afternoon this 


e 
2 
e 
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Lillian, Theresa, Leigh 
Bruno and Jimmy 
Chatter-Lane and Kittens 


NOTE: ‘‘Chatter-Lane’’ and 
“Kittens’’ are the hard-of-hearing 
aphasic areas of Junior Residence. 
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Half-time entertainment 
‘at Lansdowne Park 


‘What's The Story - Billy? 


Expedition Ottawa 


On Saturday, September 27, a 
heavy overcast morning, 46 students 
and five counsellors boarded a 
‘Trentway Coach to travel to Ottawa 
to be guests for the day of the Ottawa 
Parents of the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Association. 

We left Sir James Whitney at 8:45 
a.m, travelling along Highways 37 
and 7, a very picturesque drive with 
the leaves on the trees turning 
beautiful shades of rusts, golds, reds 
and yellows. As we drove along we 
passed groups of men who had been 
out shooting ducks early that 
morning. 


We arrived at Lansdowne Park in 
Ottawa at 11:45 a.m, As we were 
early we passed out lunch to the 
students while we sat on the bus. 

A number of our senior Ottawa 
students joined us at the park to see 
the game. We were met by Mr, Gow 
who gave us our passes to the game 
and escorted us to our seats, which 
were behind the Ottawa Roughriders 
players’ bench. It was a good game 
and enjoyed by all, even though my 
team lost — Toronto 9, Ottawa 13. 
‘The weather was in our favour and 
the sun shone for a short time. 

We left Lansdowne Park around 
5:00 p.m. and headed to McDonalds 
at Bells Corners where we were met 
by Mr. Gow and Mr. Tanner who had 
arranged dinner for us. In spite of a 

ight misty rain we sat outside at the 
picnic tables to have our dinner. 
After dinner we once again boarded 
the bus for our return to Sir James 
Whitney, We enjoyed a full day 
through the generosity of the parents 
in Ottawa. 


We were all very tired and weary 
when we reached Sir James Whitney 
at 10 p.m, Our late return was 
caused by two delays, Through 
traffic was interrupted due to a 
serious three-car accident this side of 
Ottawa. A short time later our bus, 
(2 1975 model) broke down and, 
except for the driver and one 
counsellor, we sat in a hot airless 
bus, as darkness closed in, The 
driver and his companion went on 
ahead on foot to seek help. This 
unscheduled stop by the side of a 
busy highway proved an education in, 
itself, 

As previously stated we did arrive 
at Sir James Whitney at 10:00, 
therefore, adequate repairs to our 
bus were made for the remainder of 
the day's outing. It was a full day, 
and after a good sleep, we all will 
agree, it was a great day. 


Sharyl Aun Milligan, 
Senior Girls’ Residence Counsellor 


Watch the Birdie! 


What's Caught the Juniors’ Eye! 


What a Big Bite! 
Peter Morawits 


ET 
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Social Worker | 


Report... 


This is the first of what 
hopefully will be a series of 
interviews with various staff 
members whose positions 
and responsibilities may or 
may not be known to parents 
and students. The first in- 
terview is with Mrs. Dorothy 
Lensen. 

If parents, staff, students or 
other interested people wish 
to react to the content of the 
interview, please do so. We 
welcome your comments. 


Question: What actually is your job 
at The Sir James Whitney School, 
Mrs, Lensen? 

Answer: I am Secretary to Mr. 
Bryant, who is the Assistant 
Superintendent in charge of 
Student Services, and under his 
direction, I do the secretarial work 
required by that department as 
well as arranging transportation 
for our students. 


Q: Transportation, then, comes 
under the Student Services 
mandate? 

Ax: Right, I think it is pretty well 
standard in all the schools.The 
Public School Boards within the 
City have Transportation Officers, 
but within our schools - Milton, 
Brantford and London - it comes 


under Student Services, 

Q.: For how many students do you 
make transportation ar- 
rangements? 


Au: There are 375 enrolled students, 
Previously, we only provided 
transportation for the residential 
students, but a few years ago we 
assumed responsibility for trans- 
portation of day students as well. 
So that means we look after 
everybody, even the students who 
walk to school. We look after 
children from the city, from the 
immediate area, and the students 
on a weekly, bi-weekly or monthly 
basis. There are approximately 70 
students who attend the school on 
aday student basis, 


Mrs. P. Allan, M.S.W go 

Q: How many children are going 
home on a weekly basis? 

A.: There is Brockville, Kingston, 
Napanee, Ottawa, Oshawa, 
Peterborough and Toronto, 
Napanee is a smaller bus—it has 
only five students—but most of 
them have at least 25 and the 
Oshawa, Ottawa, Peterborough 
buses have about $9 children each, 
and Cornwall and Renfrew buses 
run bi-weekly, We have a car that 
picks up some Renfrew students 
on aweekly basis, 


Q.: So, some children go home 
weekly, some go home every 
second week, and some go home 
monthly? 

A.: Yes, and we have a few who go 
home only on holidays—the 
students from Moosonee and the 
far North go home Christmas, 
Mid-term and June. 


Q: The students who go home 
monthly—how do'they go? 

A.: They fly or they go by Chartered 
Bus. 


Q.: So they go from here to Toronto 
and then fly from Toronto? 

A. Yes, that is correct. Besides 
major stops at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Timmins, Thunder Bay, we also 
arrange connecting flights to 
Kapuskasing, Red Lake, Kenora, 
and Dryden, We must first have 
the School Boards’ permission 
before we try to get the students to 
their homes and then we have to 
arrange with the School boards as 
to number of times the children 
can go. 


@.: You keep mentioning the School 
Boards. Iam assuming that the 
School Boards in the local areas 
pay for the cost of the transporta- 
tion? 

A.: Right, plus, hopefully, the cost of 

ur escort to take them, The 

children who are flying now are 
escorted by our staff to the Airport 
and our school assumes the cost of 


the escort, but now we wish to 
change it because the North Bay 
and Sudbury Boards are paying for 
the costs of the bus and the escort; 
we are trying to get the other 
School Boards to pay for the flights 
and a certain percentage of the 
escort costs. 


Q.: That must be very confusing—to 
try to make arrangements for 
students to go all over the place? 

A.: Confusing . . . is that the word? It 

not as confusing as it is 

frustrating. 


Q.: How is it frustrating? 

. It is frustrating mainly because 
of the size of the area that we 
serve. Mail is very slow and 
frequently letters of permission do 
not reach us in time. Also, the 
students don’t seem to realize the 
difficulty in making last minute 
arrangements and changes. 
Sometimes, also, the students will 
tell another staff person that they 
have permission to go and visit a 
friend, but the message does not 
get relayed to me and, con- 
sequently, I will get a call saying 
that a certain student was not on a 
flight and wondering where she is. 
It is, basically, a problem in 
organization because of the large 
number of students, and the 
immense size of the portion of the 
Province of Ontario that we serve. 


Q: There must be problems in the 
winter time with weather—when 
the children are flying, or even 
going by bus? 

A. There isn’t so much the problem 
with the North Bay or Sudbury 
buses, probably because they have 
been doing it for two years now. 
The routes, time and travelling 
arrangements are the same, and 
consequently, it has become quite 
routine. There is definitely a 
problem with the flights in that we 
are not always given the same 
flight and the same time. It would 
be much easier if, at the beginning 
of the year, I could say to the 
parents that their child will be 
travelling on Air Canada, Flight 
309, every time he goes home, 
which arrives in Timmins, or 
wherever, at 10:30 p.m. However, 
each time the students go home, it 
is on a different flight, or a flight 
has been cancelled or something 
else has happened. 
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‘The other difficulty we had last 
year with one of our flights is that 
the plane left Toronto and our 
escort returned. The flight was 
scheduled for Sault Ste. Marie but 
could not land there, so the 
students ended up in Thunder 
Bay, That causes all sorts of 
concerns for parents as well as for 
us, and we have not figured out a 
way to straighten that out, unless 
we have a counsellor ride on the 
plane, 

‘The other problem is that we 
frequently don’t know that this has 
happened since the Airline does 
not advise us if they have been 
unable to land in a certain location, 


Q.: So what happens in that sort 
of situation? 


A.: Generally, we find out that there 

as been some problem because 
the parents from the area where 
the plane could not land will call 
the school to find out what has 
happened with their child. We will 
then contact the Travel Agent, who 
will get in touch with the Airline in 
order to find out. 


Q.; Would it be possible for parents 
in the local areas to help in these 
situations? For instance, if the 
Kenora students could not land in 
Kenora and they had to be 
dropped in Thunder Bay, would it 
be possible to call a parent in 
Thunder Bay and say, ‘Look, 
these children are there — can you 
look after them until they can get 
out?" Is there that good a working 
relationship between the parents 
and the school? 

A.: In some communities we know of 
parents we could call who would do 
whatever they could do, But, the 
problem develops in that it could 
get somewhat costly and the 
School Boards may not see this as 
being a legitimate cost. 


Q.: What about the problem of 
children inviting other students to 
come home with them? 

A That is an age-old problem. 
Parents and students seem to be 
confused as to what the policy is. 


Q.: What is the policy? 
A.: It is impossible for the school 
itself to allow children to visit a 


friend’s home on weekends 
because, for obvious reason, we 
cannot accept that responsibility. 
Consequently, it is necessary that 
parents contact each other and 
arrange for a visit by writing to the 
school and sending the invitation, 
giving permission. 
Q.: That sounds like a time- 
consuming process. 
Au: Yes it is, and frequently parents 
id themselves telephoning the 
school as well as writing a letter 
because the mail may not allow the 
letter to arrive here prior to the 
weekend involved. 


Q: Do the students let you know 
early enough that they plan to visit 
another student's home? 

A.:No, often the students come in on 
Friday morning with their decision 
that they are going to a friend’s 
house. If it is a weekly student 
inviting a Northern student, where 
there is a general permission 
given, then it is really simple. All 
you do is add a name to a list. 
However, if it involves a flight or 
taking a student off one bus and 
going on another bus, then there 
can be difficulties. I had an 
example last week with the Ottawa 
bus, in that more students had 
invited other students to their 
homes than previously, andThad a 
39 passenger bus, with 41 students 
and an escort. The bus company 
did not appreciate that very much. 
Usually, if I know by Wednesday 
afternoon how many students are 
going to Ottawa, all I have to do is 
telephone the bus company and he 
puts on a couple of extra seats. But 
when they come up on Friday 
morning and tell me, then it causes 
a problem and makes for bad 
relationships with the bus com- 
any. 


Q.: So it really is a problem every 
week? 

A.: It is not really a problem . 
time consuming and there are so 
many odds and ends that you have 
to keep in your head all the time — 
for exampie, who is going to visit 
whom, and when. 


Q.: Would it be fair to say that it 
would make the process a little 
easier if parents would do their 


share in terms of letting us know 
4s soon as possible in advance and 
if the students did the same? 

Ax: Definitely. But it just does not 
happen that way, As I mentioned 
previously, the size of the area, the 
slowness of the mails, in com- 
bination with the fact that many 
students are travelling every 
weekend, makes it impossible for 
letters to get here and to other 
parents soon enough. Iam not sure 
that there is any way of improving 
the organization, although we are 
hoping that the Newsletter will 
help to make parents more aware 
of some of these school activities 
and some of the difficulties that we 
have. 


Q.: What isthe Newsletter? 


A.: We have had a feeling for quite 
some time that parents have no 
way of knowing what activities go 
on at the school, or what activities 
go on inother parts of the area that 
we serve. Consequently, we came 
up with the idea of a monthly 
Newsletter to which the school, 
individual parents, or parents’ 
organizations, could contribute 
information that might help to 
keep people up-to-date on what is 
happening at the school, and what 
is happening in other parts of the 
Province. We are hoping that the 
Newsletter may help to acquaint 
parents with some of the dif- 
ficulties that we have in relation to 
transportation. 


‘Do you think that the school does 
@ fairly zood job of advising 
parents about transportation 
arrangements? 

Ax Yes, but I am not certain if 
parents always read the in- 
formation we send to them. | 
would strongly recommend that 
parents pay close attention to the 
information, including the 
Newsletter, because it would help 
toclarify many of the problems, 


Q.: It sounds to me that arranging 
transportation is a full time job. Is 
it a full time job for you, or do you 
have other responsibilities? 

A.: [have quite a number of othor 
responsibilities; however, tran- 
sportation and its implications 
form a goodly percentage of my 
job. 


‘The above engraving is one of a collection 
which has been donated by Mr. W. Forster, 
master printer and typophile, for use by 
school’s graphic arts students. 
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Christmas is an exciting time for all 
children. In Mrs. Cox's Level 2 
class Leigh Mackey and Mark 
Cundal were surprised and thrilled 
to hear the tune from the Musical 
Christmas Tree, Leigh and Mark 
held their hearing aids close to the 
music box. 


The Nativity 


An Interview 
with the Director 


“The Nativity’, as presented by 
the students of the Sir James. 
‘Whitney School, li. been a part of 
the Christmas scene for over thirty- 
five years, and many area residents 
would consider the season less 
colourful without it. 

And yet, according to Mr. Ken 
Graham, who has directed the 
pageant since 1965, it was originally 
intended not as a theatrical 
presentation for the publie but for 
the students themselves, as ‘'the 
best way of teaching effectively the 
Christmas story to our younger 
children whose limited vocabulary 
and language prevented their 
comprehension of the story through 
other means of presentation,” 

‘Mr, Graham credits two former 
staff members, Miss Helen Keeler 
and Mr, Alec Gordon, with molding 
the production into its present 
successful form. Miss Keeler had 
stage experience and ‘‘know-how’” 
to contribute, and Mr, Gordon 
rehearsed the students and prepared 
the musical accompaniment. The 
vocal passages were supplied at that, 
time by the ladies of the Bridge 
Street United Church choir, for 
whom Mr. Gordon was resident 
choir-master and organist. Choral 
accompaniment was, and still is, an 
integral part of the pageant, since so 
much of the story is told through the 
music. 
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... the best way 
of teaching 
the Christmas 
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‘Those early years established a 
pattern of having every student in 
the Senior School take an active part 
inthe presentation, Mr. Graham 
noted that this was no longer 
followed, and explained how and 
why the casting methods had 
changed. 

‘The major roles, such as those of 
Mary, Joseph, the Herald Angel, 
King Herod, the Wise Men, were 
previously awarded to deserving 
students who accepted such casting 
as an honour and who always lived 
up to it and to our expectations for 
them. In more recent years, attitudes 
have changed. We, too, have 
changed in our thinking and now, 
after canvassing the senior classes, 
we make our selections from only 
those students who have expressed a 
real desire to participate. Once such 
a commitment has been made, the 
students are asked to treat it as such 
and to give their best at all 
rehearsals and performances.” 

As tothe manner in which the 
speaking parts are allocated, always 
a sensitive area for a director, he 
said that a ‘conscious effort” is 
made to divide the lines among 
students with a variety of hearing 
losses, although the important role 
of narrator is always assigned to “‘a 
hard of hearing student having 
acceptably clear speech, good poise 
and control and a good un- 
derstanding of the language and 
vocabulary involved.”” This is 
necessitated by the difficulty of the 
speech and language in the scripture 
reading which the narrator must give 
at the beginning of each scene. 

Despite the smooth production 
achieved by Mr. Graham's in- 
sistence on a total commitment from 
the student cast, there is always the 
unexpected, the unusual cir 
cumstance that can play last-minute 
havoc with all the careful planning. 
He gave some examples, many of 
which have actually happened at 
some time or other, 


“Actors suddenly appear with 
broken bones, or find winter holiday 
employment at the last minute and 
must leave school early, thereby. 
cancelling out of the play. A severe 
and unexpected snowstorm on the 
night of the performance can cut, 
attendance figures, We have had, 
just a year ago, a complete break- 
down of lighting equipment which 
made it necessary to shift the entire 
production to another auditorium 
just a week before the big night. 
Then, of course, we always have to 
combat the combination of nerves 
and excitement that is even more 
likely to be a factor in the last weeks 
before the Christmas holidays. The 
result is often total exhaustion” 

‘The exhaustion was compounded 
when, several years ago, the entire 
production was transported to Wark- 
worth Penitentiary north of 
Brighton, and staged there with 
some of the inmates assisting as 
stage hands. Successful? 

“A well-received performance, 
commented Mr. Graham, ‘‘but this 
‘was a once-in-a-lifetime thing. The 
details involved were too hectic after 
having gone through it all three 
times at our school.”” 

The director was asked what 
changes, if any, he had in mind for 
the future, 

“‘We are considering including an 
interpreter in sign language to 
convey to any members of our 
audience who are deaf the words of 
the songs and hymns as they are 
being sung by the choir, since at that 
time they cannot fully understand 
what is going on, Such an un- 
dertaking will have, of course, to 
meet with the approval of our school 
authorities, 

“Visual effects (slides, ete.) will 
be continually updated and other 
changes will be made as we see fit. 

“The basic form of the pageant, 
however, will remain as it is now 
a visual presentation of the true 
meaning of Christmas, which is so 
often absent from our thoughts in 
this materially-oriented time, 
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Communication: A Note to Parents 

We hesitate to use the word ‘‘communication’’ as the title of any article 
in case the ‘‘methods monster’ once more rears its ugly head and starts 
another series of exchanges on the best way to instruct hearing impaired 
students, 

However, we have been told that one of the functions of any title or 
heading is to get the attention of the reader. If we have been successful in 
doing that, perhaps we can encourage you to read on even when I told you this 
editorial has nothing to do with communication policy. It has to do with 
communication — the exchange of information. 

ur school, due to the large geographical area it serves, has a good 
deal of difficulty communicating adequately with parents about the students 
and our programs here. One of the areas that is of majo 

concern to us is our secondary school program. This concern comes from the 
fact that the program is new to everyone — parents, students and school staff, 
plus the fact that several important decisions must be made while the student 
i in this program which greatly influence his future, 

For these reasons, certain staff members of this school are making 
special efforts this year to communicate with parents of students in the last 
five years at S.J.W. Each student's parents will receive, over the March 
break, a copy of our booklet outlining the school program and a copy of a 
course selection sheet, Please take time to read these carefully, sit down with 
your son or daughter and discuss the courses he or she would like to take and 
the options that are open to them for the future. 

There are two times that are especially crucial for a student entering 
this program. Remember that the program is for five years — Levels 10, 11, 
12, 18, and 14, The first major decision must be made before entering the 
program, while the student is still in Level 9, The second major decision — 
whether to enter a program leading to employment after graduating from Sir 
James Whitney, or a program leading to community college or Gallaudet — 
must be made before entering Level 12. 

In order to help parents and students deal with these two decisions 
effectively, we are making arrangements for either Mrs. Pam Allan, our Social 
Worker, or Mrs. Gwen Kudrenecky, our home liaison teacher, to visit the 
homes of all students currently in Levels 9 and 11. The specific purpose of 
these visits isto discuss the secondary school program and the two major 
decisions mentioned above. 

This is also a reminder to parents of all students who are in Levels 9 
through 18 at Sir James Whitney that communication is a two-way street. We 
are trying to give you more information about our school program, and invite 
you toexpress your ideas and to raise questions about the program in returns, 


Staff Changes 

After returning from Christmas vacation we all noticed several changes 
in staffing that have occurred since the last issue of "The Canadian’’ and 
readers may be interested in being kept up to date. 

Mr, Jim Wilson left our instructional staff and has taken up teaching 
Grade Sixers at Stockdale. Beth Phieffer, Dianne Wilson, and Karen Barrett 
went on maternity leave. Just recently we have learned that the Phieffers have 
anew daughter, Kathleen Mary, born on January 14, and the Barretts are the 
proud parents of a daughter, Courtney, born December 11. 

Returning to the instructional staff to take up full-time teaching 
responsibilities are Mrs. Lynn Savage, who took over Karen Barrett's Level 4 
class, and Mr, Norman Rickaby who has assumed Jim Wilson's respon- 
sibilities in the special class program. 

We are also pleased to welcome Myrna Darling to our staff. Myrna has 
just returned from Manchester, England, where she completed hear M.A. in 
Audiology. Myrna will be temporarily assuming the duties of Audiologist at 
Sir James Whitney. 

We have two retirements imminent at the school, both from the 
residential staff. They are Mr. Lloyd Elliott and Mr. Bill Cassidy and we wish 
them both many happy years of retirement. 
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Twenty-Five Year 


Service Awards 


Presented to three 


Dedicated Members of 


Sir James Whitney 
Staff 


‘Mrs. Bernice Ryan began her rookie year in 
1949 and followed it with 17 successful years in 
the classroom. Her suecess brought her a 
supervisory appointment as the head of senior 
language and senior speech. At present Mrs. 
Ryan is Principal of the Teacher Education 
Centre in Belleville. 


Miss Willie Huffman received her 25-year pin 
after 31 years of teaching and supervisory 
service at Sir James Whitney. A large number 
of programs and courses owe their credibility to 
the excellent manner in which she provided 
guidance as a senior school supervisor. 


Mr. Keith Clark and Mr. Stan Gragg were on 
hand to present Dr. J. G. Demeza with his 25- 
‘year service pin on behalf of the Government of 
Ontario. Dr. Demeza started his career as an 
educator in a 1-room rural school near North 
Bay and moved up to become a principal of a 
suburban school. A later appointment named 
him superintendent of public schools in 
Kirkland Lake. In 1950, he was appointed 
Assistant Superintendent of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf in Belleville, and in 1953 was made 
Superintendent, an appointment he retains to 
this day. 
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“Hurry, empty that box so can stir 


What people enjoy together brings them together. 
‘Through games and projects in which all enjoy the fun, 
a feeling of group solidarity develops. 

....In our residence you will often find other children 
involved in activities, By doing this we fulfil a purpose 


which is twofold: 
...1, This situation allows for our children to be 

3 exposed to more appropriate models. 
Taye -2, The other children can benefit from being ina 


smaller group. 
‘The buffet dinner 
provided a good deal of 
fun for the children as well 
as an opportunity for 
learning basic skills of 
setting the table, serving 
their own food and 
cleaning up afterwards, 
We also made our own 
dessert, as illustrated in 
the pictures, 
Encouragement is a 
continuous process aimed 
at giving the child a sense 
of self-respect and a sense 
of accomplishment. 
Suppose Linda does spill 
some milk, The loss of 
milk is less important than 
the loss of confidence. 


“Clean-up time 


Story by. 
Debbie Yearwood, Dorothy Webster, 
Jane Pascoe, Wendy Pleizier. 
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A Program for 


Emotionally Disturbed Children 


During the years preceding 1973 
considerable research had been 
carried out at the Sir James Whitney 
School to investigate the need for 
special facilities and programs which 
would cater for hearing impaired 
children with emotional and 
behavioural disturbances. 

Surveys undertaken not only in 
this school but also in many other 
schools for the deaf had indicated an 
increasing incidence of deaf children 
with these disorders, Depending on 
the definition of ‘‘emotional 
disturbance” used by the resear- 
cher, the incidence has varied from 5 
percent to 40 percent. It was evident 
that estimates as low as 5 percent 
significantly underestimated the 
problem, and usually included only 
those children who had grossly 
severe acting out aggressive 
behaviour. 

In the past, in schools for the deaf 
and elsewhere, consideration of only 
these children has resulted in at least 
four major defects in therapeutic 
provision 

1, Efforts have been concentrated 
on crisis intervention, which is the 
least effective method of therapy. 

2. Referrals for specialized help 
have tended to be deferred until the 
time when the aggression becomes 
impossible to handle because of the 
size and strength of the child. 

3, Referrals for help have tended 
to be made only at the specific times 
of the aggressive behaviour since 
between those times the child is 
often not difficult to handle and can 
pethaps be ignored. 

4, Since emphasis on crisis in- 
tervention has been positively 
reinforced there has been less 
concern with overall preventative 
meaures, 

It was therefore felt that in this 
school there should be personnel and 
resources which would be able to 
deal with a very wide range of 
emotional and behavioural distur- 
bances and in September 1974 it 
became possible to plan a small pilot 
project which could alleviate the 
difficulties of some of the children 
and which could serve as a basis for 
future research and experiment. 


Priorities were established and it 
was decided to give concentrated 
support both in class and in 
residence to a small number of 
children for whom there was no 
adequate provision elsewhere. 

It was also evident from the 
surveys already carried out that 
there was a significant number of 
children who required regular at- 
tention on an individual basis but 
who would have to remain in the 
regular classes or residences and 
who would be the responsibility of 
the staff of those areas. 

Two main philosophies were 
considered in deciding on the 
method of support for these children. 
‘The first which relies on the use of a 
remedial, tutorial or ‘crisis’ staff 
member was rejected since it lent it~ 
self more towards the remediation of 
specific problems of a minor nature 
and tended to reinforce the idea that, 
disturbances could be treated in 
isolation by a therapist who would 
remove the child from the classroom, 
carry out some remedial technique 
and then return him ‘‘cured’", It was 
considered that provision of a 
consultant staff would bemuch more 
efficient in those cases since it would 
be more valuable for behaviour to be 
changed in the environment in which 
it occurred. In addition, the child’s 
teacher or counsellor would retain 
responsibility, would develop new 
techniques of child mangagement 
and be intimately associated with the 
objectives of the on-going therapy. 
Under this method the consultant's 
role is to assist the teacher or 
counsellor to carry ont diagnoses and 
to develop an intervention approach. 
‘The teacher or counsellor im- 
plements both diagnoses and i 
tervention procedures and receives 
on-going in-service training in 
special education. 

In dealing with behavioural and 
emotional problems it is essential 
that there should always be the 
highest, degree of consistency and 
continuity of treatment. Without this 
policy itis highly unlikely that one 
could bring about the necessary 
changes in behaviour which would 
enable the child to function 
adequately in class and residence or 
at home. 


It was decided that the staff would 
use the techniques of behavioural 
analysis which, to be carried out 
effectively, would require _ob- 
jectivity, consistency and a high 
degree of positive action. Since also 
the procedures to be used had to be 
defined clearly it would be possible 
to obtain a good degree of continuity 
between the various teams of 
teachers and counsellors and the 
parents, 

Programming is on an individual 
basis and follows the procedure of 
initial assessment of the particular 
difficulty to be tackled, Long term 
and short term objectives are then 
established and such objectives are 
defined specifically and must be 
measurable, Procedures for reaching 
these objectives are delineated and 
carried out for a stated length of time 
and then evaluated. At the time of 
evaluation modifications to the 
program are made if necessary and 
new objectives are set. 

A major factor in the success of the 
program so far has been the constant, 
interaction between the teaching and 
residential staff and the team ap- 
proach to the solution of difficulties. 

Residence counsellors work in the 
classrooms giving support to the 
individual children for whom they 
are responsible in the residence and 
acting as classroom assistants, 
whenever required. 

Since September 1974 all children 
admitted have made considerable 
and in some cases outstanding 
progress. Some are now functioning 
on a full time basis in other classes 
and residences and all are integrated 
partially with the regular special 
classes. In September 1975 two 
further children were admitted and 
already are showing considerable 
progress, 

A further change in organization 
was also made in September by 
integrating all the special class areas 
including the hearing aphasic classes 
under a single director. During this 
year all of the special areas are 
developing specific goals and ob- 
jectives for themselves but in co- 
operation with each other. Already 
this has resulted — among other 
things — in the use of the team 
approach to assessment of particular 
disabilities, the dissemination of 
knowledge of specific methodology 
which may be of value to individual 
teachers and the development of 
team teaching techniques with multi- 
handicapped children, 

Peter W. Kitcher 
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As can be seen, many 
of our staff go beyond 
the call of duty and risk 
life and limb for the 
cause of 


Language 


... would siave it 
off for the sake of 
a few words? 
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The role of teacher of a 
multi-handicapped hearing 
impaired childisa 
demanding one. 


Special lessons are required 
to motivate the student and 
promote language 

development. i. 


Development | “... or cut down? 


— 


... OF Shear it off? 
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Children as 
Movie Stars 


Last year some experiments were done using 
borrowed video-taping equipment with our 
children. We soon discovered the video camera 
to be a useful tool both diagnostically and as a 
mechanism for recording progress. It was 
considered so useful in fact that our department 
has acquired its own equipment. We have all 
(of, course) become expert cameramen and. 
expect to produce our next ‘special’ for CBS 
sometime around June! 

Progress with children in our program is 
often an insidious and nebulous thing. It is 
difficult to see progress from day to day unless 
there is some form of objective measurement. 
Video taping can become this objective 
measurement. If a child's behaviour, e.g. 
academic, gross motor or social, is taped at the 
beginning of the school year and then taped 
subsequently at regular intervals, a basis of 
comparison is formed, and that child’s rate of 
progress can be assessed. 

Video taping also allows others to vicariously 
experience the difficulties associated with any 
particular child and thus enables them to 
comment or advise intelligently and contribute 
their suggestions from amore informed point of 
view. It may not always be possible to bring the 
‘expert’ to the child, but via video tape the child 
can be brought to the expert! 

Don Taylor 


Video-tape equipment is very portable, and may be 
used outside or under varied lighting conditions. The 
‘equipment shown here weighs about 25 Ibs. 


ideo camera is very easy to use and once the novelty has worn off, 
shildren think of it as just another pioce of equipment, 


‘The system works quite like « conventional cassette tape recorder. The film is 
stored in cassettes and has all the advantages associated with cassette 
fe. ense of loading, storing, and is re-useable, 


child's behaviour has beon filmed, a more detailed and analytical 
in be done, This observation can then be compared with sub- 
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S.J.W. Staff Attend Symposium 


On Learning Disabilities 


Margaret Golick spoke on ‘‘A 
Light Hearted Look at Learning 
Disabilities'’ at the Learning 
Disabilities Symposium at Belleville 
General Hospital on October 30, 
1975. Several teachers and coun- 
sellors from the special classes oF 
‘The Sir James Whitney School at- 
tended. 

Margaret Golick is the senior 
psychologist at ‘The Learning Centre 
at Montreal Children's Hospital. She 
is working on her doctorate in 
Linguistics. She originally worked in 
‘a psychiatric hospital with children 
in psychotherapy, where she found 
that most children under her 
treatment had underlying learning 
disabilities. Psychotherapy alone 
produced well adjusted non-readers. 
A program for remediation of 
perceptual motor problems was 
added, and this produced well ad- 
justed well co-ordinated non- 
readers. Academic rehabilitation 
was also needed, which meant a lot 
of remedial work with the children, 
individual tutoring and close contact 
with the parents and the school. 

Their children were now begin- 
ning to make it academically but not 
socially. The remedial lessons and 
the tutoring and the extra work at 
home were not giving a chance for 
social interaction or for the child to 
feel good about himself among his 
peers. One of their greatest 
academic successes had extreme 
social difficulties, and they realized 
that a new point of view wasneeded. 
Each child with a learning disability 
must be taught how to cope with 
every aspect of his life. He must also 
be given skills for interaction with 
other children. 

The lessons must be fun, in- 
teresting and motivating. Children 
with learning disabilities forget very 
easily, so the lessons must be 
repented and repeated until the child 


has internalized what he needs in 
order to cope academically and 
socially. In the long run most 
children make very good ad- 
justments. 

Ms, Golick tells parents that 
learning disabilities are not a 
tragedy, but a pain in the neck. 
Because of the publicity given to this 
problem some parents tend to look 
microscopically at their child and 
sometimes see problems that aren't 
there, 

Who are the kids with learning 
disabilities? They are children who 
are intelligent regardless of what 
their 1.Q. scores show, children 
whom they feel have more ability 
than they show, or who are 
developing unevenly. These children 
are not considered to be emotionally 
disturbed, even though many have 
feelings of anger and frustration, 
and many are “‘acting out” kids, The 
problematic exhibited behaviours 
are considered to be a result of, and 
even a compensation for, their 
learning difficulties, not the cause. 
As their abilities increase, and their 
feelings about themselves improve, 
their negative behaviours lessen. 

There are many theories about the 
causes of Learning Disabilities, but 
no one really knows the cause. Some 
believe that these children are 
minimally brain damaged, (15 years 
ago the term brain damaged was in 
style and was used interchangeably 
with learning disability) but this has 
never been proven. Some believe 
that the cause is genetic cause, 

‘The Learning Disability Centre is 
not concerned to any great degree 
with the underlying cause because 
the plan of treatment is the same 
regardless of the underlying reason. 

One in ten children are estimated 
to have a learning disability, and 
more males than females are af- 


fected. ‘‘Timing” is a causative 
factor in some cases. Children who 
are slow learners enter school before 
they are ready, and concepts are 
“taught’’ before they are able to 
understand them. A pattern of 
frustration is set up within the 
children anda lot of undoing must be 
done. 

The centre is staffed by 25 people 
psychologists, teachers, and speech 
therapists, plus they have at their 
disposal the facilities of the fully 
equipped hospital. The children 
being assessed do not receive a 
standard battery of tests but most 
are given a standard 1.Q. test to 
give the psychologists a chance to 
see how the child operates and copes 
with difficulties. The actual score is 
not of any great interest. Many of 
these kids score between 50 and 70, 
and this score is not considered 
predictive of what the child is 
capable of achieving. Low I.Q. scores 
are often the result of the disability, 
not the cause. One of the main 
purposes of the tests given is to show 
the content of the child's general 
academic knowledge. 

Pre-schoolers who develop 
unevenly are considered high risk, 
and are, if spotted, given remedial 
help in a special nursery school. 

A student's workbooks show the 
kinds of difficulties he is having and 
many problems can be quickly 
spotted by a close look at the errors 
he makes, 

Most remedial work is done in 
regular school classrooms. In 
Montreal liaison teachers go around 
to the various schools and act as 
“trouble shooters’’. They test 
“suspected” children and suggest 
possible ways for the teacher to help 
the child. 

It must be first determined, before 
setting up a plan for teaching, 
whether the child learns better 
through his eyes or his ears. It is 
noted how he observes detail 
through his eyes, if he remembers 
what he sees, and if what he takes in 
is accurate. For listening, he is 
checked on how easily” he is 
distracted, if he can follow a long 
message, how he processes a large 
chunk of information, and his un- 
derstanding of language. Some 
children can cope with complicated 
messages and understand them at 
the time, but forget them quickly. 

Learning disabled children have 
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difficulty learning by rote; they 
forget what they a short time earlier 
“knew'’. They have trouble with 
arbitrary labels such as the days of 
the week and the months of the year. 
‘They forget auditory patterns and 
this becomes a stumbling block. 
Games are often used to make 
necessary repetition enjoyable. 

‘These children are said to have 
short attention spans, but Ms, Golick 
states that this is not necessarily 
true, The performance of a task does 
not become automatic to these 
children (or adults), and they must 
pay more attention and concentrate 
more on what they are doing. The 
“short attention span'’ seen inthese 
kids is due to their inability to cope 
and their discouragement in always 
being “at the bottom’’. All children 
are naturally energetic (some more 
so than others) and naturally 
inquisitive (this seems to get 
stamped out of these kids who have 
difficulty with language). 

Children who are to be tested are 
often tense and nervous upon en- 
tering the testing room. Ms. Golick 
uses cards and card gamesto put the 
child at ease to see a relaxed 
spontaneous child, After twenty 
minutes of cards (both teaching 
games and having the child show 
games and tricks that he knows) she 
knows quite a bit about the child and 
his problems. She knows something 
about his finger dexterity, his 
language, spontaneous recognition, 
strategies and thinking processes. 
‘Then formal tests are used to check 
up on hunches, instead of using a 
standard battery of test 

The basic philosophy is ‘‘teach the 
child the way he learns”. Learning 
disabled children need ‘‘overlear- 
ning’ in order to internalize what is 
being taught, These kids have poor 
visual recall; they forget what words 
look like, so they need to be taught in 
a very systematic phonetic approach. 
Some are not ready to understand 
the notion that words are made up of 
minimal sounds — to some kids 
words have no beginning or end, 
Some cannot. discriminate shapes 
and must be given additional ways to 
recognize the difference between 
letters that are to them the same. 
Some do not realize that written 
words are a code for talking. So 
many aspects of words on paper are 
a mystery to them and nothing must 
be taken for granted as being un- 


necessary to explain. 

‘Much standard material is used in 
instruction, but it is adapted to each 
individual child and to the way he 
best learns. When an effective 
teaching method is found, the Centre 
works closely with the classroom 
teacher so that she understands how 
the child must be modified for the 
time being so that the child does not 
become demoralized while bringing 
up his skills. It is suggested that he 
not be penalized for spelling errors; 
that they accept the content of the 
work for along time, while they work 
on his spelling skills. Parents are 
encouraged to correct spelling errors 
in compositions at home. Spelling 
lessons in class should be given in 
smaller doses that he can handle 
(e.g. ten words instead of twenty- 
five or thirty). 

Parents are given full reports from 
the clinic in easy-to-understand 
language, and their permission is 
required to have copies given to the 
school, physician, and any other 
people who are involved. Very few 
parents deny their permission. Most, 
parents tend to co-operate and to 
welcome useful suggestions. 

‘The child is also told about his 
problem, and a lot of realistic op- 
timism is given in the explanation. 
The complexity and detail of this 
explanation depends on the in- 
telligence and maturity of the child. 

‘Many kids ‘‘make it” who have 
had a lot of unpleasantness in their 
past. Kids who struggled through 
public and high school often do 
better in college because there, there 
is more flexibility. The child can elect 
to take courses he is good at and has 
more confidence in doing suc- 
cessfully. 

‘There is a lot of focus given to 
adolescents (13 to 16) who have not 
had very much remedial help. A five 
week summer program, referred to 
as a "‘survival kit” began afew years 
ago in Montreal, One hour a day is 
spent working seriously on academic 
subjects, The teens are also given 
alternate ways to approach school 
subjects (e.g. films and tape 
recordings instead of written 
compositions). They go back to 
school with new skills that are status 
building that make them feel good 
about themselves. Follow up work is 
then done in the schools. 

Learning Disabled children have 
difficulty with things that most kids 


pick up by chance. Much sensitivity 
must be given to finding out what are 
the other gaps in the child’s life. 
Many “‘short-cuts"” are taught. For 
instance, if the child cannot tell time 
at an age when he should be able to, 
he can use a digital watch. Devic 
that compensate for limitations such 
as dictionaries and encyclopedias, 
make the child feel resourceful. 

Often these kids are over- 
protected, and often rightly so, 
because ‘they have not learned 
despite repeated lessons how to do 
many things. All sorts of ways are 
suggested for the family to give 
supportive assistance such as 
laundry sorting —_(colour 
discrimination), table setting (right 
and left discrimination) and going 
places on his own by first going with 
him and emphasizing the directions. 
Pre-program material is sent home 
to reinforce what the child is doing in 
school, and to help him from 
forgetting what has been taught in 
class. 

The basic plan of action for 
teaching is always the same, but the 
“how"’ strategy differs for each 
individual case. The goal is to get the 
child to read (or write) in spite of 
himself, Gimmicks, games and 
bribes are used. As the child 
develops more confidence and in- 
terest the gimmicks etc. are 
gradually faded out, until the child is 
doing the activity for the sheer 
pleasure of the medium. 

Would massive screening tests 
help to spot these kids earlier? 
Would they help to prevent many 
problems? Graduate students in 
Montreal did massive screening 
tests on kindergarten children to 
spot ‘high risk’’ cases. A follow-up, 


years later, showed that the 
teachers’ predictions were most 
accurate. 


“Puffin’’ book by Robert Krauss 
entitled “Leo the Late Bloomer’’ is 
given tothe parents to read, to help 
them to understand that slow 
developers eventually will bloom, 
and the difficult times must be met 
with patience and a grain of salt. 

Margaret Golick concluded with 
“Take the mystique out of lear- 
ning.””, “The onus is on us to find 
out how the child learns." and 
“Find someone to sit down and teach 
him." 

Pat Baker, Joanne Beazley, 
Patty Kennedy, Janice Morris 
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The Role of the 


Classroom Assistant 

A simple definition of ‘classroom 
assistant’ would be a teacher's 
helper in a classroom. Possibly the 
first persons to fill this role were 
children, In multi-grade rural 
schools often a senior student was 
asked to correct workbooks, or listen 
to a junior read, or may drill 
‘Johnny’ in his number facts. 

Secondary schools often employ an 
assistant to set up audio-visual 
equipment when needed and to help 
with preparing scientific equipment 
in the laboratory. In universities, 
assistants are used to score objective 
tests, as well as marking essays. A 
classroom assistant, as we un- 
derstand the term, is someone 
employed either part-time or full 
time 
— to relieve the teacher of non- 
instructional tasks 

— to support the teacher in his or 
her curriculum endeavours 

— to work with the teacher as a 
team in teaching a lesson 

— not to replace the teacher by 
assuming the responsibility of the 
class. 
When is a Classroom Assistant 
Needed? 

— when the teacher's work 
load is so great that the pupil’s 
progress is hampered 

— when a teacher needs a block 
of uninterrupted time to work with 
one child or a number of the class 

— when a child needs someone on 
a one-to-one basis all the time 

— when an extra person is 
needed in a supervisory capacity in 
the classroom or when going on field 
trips 

— when it makes economic sense 
to hire an assistant rather than 
another teacher, 


Who are Classroom Assistants? 

— generally someone with some 
related experience with children but 
no definite qualifications are 
necessary. 

— someone directly responsible 
to the classroom teacher and in- 
directly to the supervising teacher. 

There is wide range of possible 
expectations that a teacher may have 
of an assistant and what she should 
be or do. On one end of the scale is 
the teacher who plans every minute 
that the assistant is availabie to her, 


and expects her to follow through 
with the plan. The other extreme 
may be the teacher who expects the 
assistant to come to her classroom 
prepared to teach a lesson. Then 
there are situations somewhere in 
between these two extremes, 
Regardless of the expectations of 
the classroom teacher, the assistant 
should exhibit professional attitudes, 
should become aware of and comply 
with school regulations and the 
communication policy. 
Mr 


Marion Stanley 


Teachers Exchange Ideas 
With Milton Staff 


Two groups of teachers and 
teacher aides went to Milton to 
discuss special class programs for 
special children. 

Maureen MacKinnon, Don Taylor 
and Penny Green were in the first 
group. They were primarily con- 
cerned with curriculum, resources 
and materials that could be used 


with younger multi-handicapped 
children, 
Heather Thompson, Nancy 


Mullins, Patty Kennedy and Marion 
Stanley went in the second group. 
‘They were looking for information 
and resource material for older 
multi-handicapped children and also 
any residential based information. 

Both trips were very valuable 
learning experiences. The staff in 
Milton, especially Mrs. Grace 
Wessenger, were extremely helpful 
and co-operative, 

Mrs, Wessenger showed us a 
great deal of resource material that 
is available and helpful to special 
children (and any other children). 
There is a wealth of information in 
the materials she showed us and in 
the books and pamphlets that we 
brought back with us, 

In our tour of special classes in 
Milton, we observed the younger 
children in Cheryl Slicker’ class; 
older children in Sue Bertoli’s class 
and vocational classes of Paul Bartu 
and Angela Bzovey. These are some 
of the “special classes’ within their 
school. We saw a group of ten 
special kids dancing, skipping and 
running to musical rhythms in rhyth- 
melas, It was a pleasure to watch. 

We also had an informative 
discussion with Val Taylor, Junior 
School Supervisor of Levels 4 to 6 
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concerning Math programs and 
development, Milton has an ex- 
cellent curriculum for Junior School 
Math which can be easily used for 
special classes. Initially it starts with 
the development of concepts in 
younger children and the activities 
are suitable for any young deaf child. 
Val had a lot of material prepared for 
us and we accepted it readily. 

Another aspect of the trip that was 
very interesting was the Kinder-One 
program. This is carried out inone of 
the empty residences and it involves 
three level one classes. From the 
ideas and things we saw, a team- 
teaching program has started here 
for the younger children in special 
classes — Penny Green’s, Maureen 
MacKinnon's and Don Taylor's. It 
has been running for a month now 
and we're very optmistic about its 
operation. 

We also hope to implement much 
of the other information given us. It 
was a trip well worth the time spent. 
Thope we can reciprocate some day. 
Maureen Mac Kinnon 


Learning Disabilities 
Topic of Professional 
Activity Day 

On Tuesday, October 14, 1975, we 
held a P.A. Day at The Sir James 
Whitney School, The theme 
day was on Learning Disabi 
The first hour of the day was a 
presentation by the Superintendent 
of Special Education for Hastings 
County, Mr. Don Lockyer. Mr. 
Lockyer explained the role and 
function of Special Education in 
Hastings County. He also discussed 
what he felt was the trend in future 
for Special Education, and touched 
upon how Hastings County Board of 
Education tied in with The Sir James 
Whitney School, 

In the second part of the morning 
program, Mr. Stan Gragg, Chief 
Education Officer, Special Schools 
Section, Ministry of Education, and 
Mr. Dave Neill, Education Officer of 
the same branch gave an overall 
view of what the policy and role is of 
the Ministry of Education regarding 
the provincial schools for the deaf 
and blind. He also discussed what he 
saw as future trends of Special 
Education and how they may affect 
The Sir James Whitney School in 
Belleville. 
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After lunch there was a panel 
discussion with teachers and ad- 
ministrators as panelists. They gave 
their thoughts and views on such 
matters as communication, how the 
school has changed, why it has 
changed, how methodology has been 
adapted to meet the change and 
what we might expect in the future. 

The last part of the day, the staff 
was divided into ten groups of 
10—12 in each group. In their groups 
they were to discuss the days events, 
make comments and/or recom- 
mendations and then for the last half 
hour of the day they were to report 
back to the group as a whole. When 
the groups had made their verbal 
comments, they handed in their 
written reports. 

‘A committee was formed and all 
comments and recommendations 
were collated and then run off in 
booklet form. This booklet has been 
distributed throughout the school to 
all administration and instructional 
staff in the hope that some action 
may be taken on the recom- 
mendations and comments. 

The next P.A. Day will be 
November 11, 1975, when the theme 
will be again on Learning 
Disabilities. The staff will be broken 
into ten groups where they will 
spend 45 minutes and five different 
stations which are 1) Retardation, 2) 
Brain damaged, 3) gifted, 4) 
Language Disorders, 5) Behaviour 
Problems. Again the groups will 
hand in their conclusions, and a 
booklet organized as to the com- 
ments and recommendations of the 
groups pertaining to the above five 
areas. 

It is hoped that by the end of Day 2 
on Learning Disabilities our staff will 
be more aware of certain aspects of 
teaching hearing impaired, 
preparing them to become viable 
and productive citizens. This is our 
ultimate goal in educating hearing 
impaired children. 


Michael Roberts 


Counsellors were most helpful in 
getting the students over on time, 
and helped us check off the names as 
the injections were given. There 
were over two hundred and forty 
students who received their im- 
munization, 

Last year we conducted our own 
Immunization Clinies for whooping 
cough, polio, tetanus and diphtheria 
and smallpox in the same manner. 
Since these are given only every fi 
years, there are not as many in- 
volved each year. We will be starting 
these clinics after Christmas. 

‘Margaret McQueen, R.N, 


Paul Landry 

Wins Gold 
7 At Pan-Am 
Games 


Tt was reported in the Novem- 
ber/December issue of the O.A.D. 
News that several Ontario athletes 
participated in the 1975 Panamerican 
Games for the Deaf. These games 
were held in Maracaibo, Venezuela 
from November 14 to 20. 

Among the participants was Mr. 
Paul Landry of Ottawa who graduat- 
ed from The Sir James Whitney 
School in June, 1974. According to 
the report, Paul took the gold medal 
in the 1800 metre event, was second 
in the 1500 metres and third in the 
3000 metres. 

Those of us who attended track 
meets at this school while Paul was a 
student here, will recall hun as the 
tall blur that zipped around the track 
Teaving everyone in his wake. We are 
happy that Paul has continued his 
interest in track after leaving school 
and we are proud to claim him as an 
Alumnus of S.J.W. 

Congratulations, Paul, from all of 
us! 


aN 


Immunization Clinic 
Held at S.J.W. 

This year instead of having the 
Public Health Unit come in to look 
after our Influenza Immunization 
Clinic, we conducted it in our 
Infirmary with our own nursing staff. 

The Clinics were held immediately 
after school, and the Residence 


Looking Back ... 


A recent excerpt from ‘The 
Canadian Oct. 1930 - June 1933"” has 
proved most interesting to those who 
have witnessed the many changes at 
the last fifteen years. 

“Fifteen’’ years is selected as a 
time span because it was in 1960 
when we really became conscious of 


Leavey, a _ psychology 
major, received her Bachelor of 
Arts with Distinction Degree from 
ity in Kingston on 
presently teaching 
Senior classes at the Sir James 
Whitney School, Belleville. 
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our school’s long history and when 
we first began celebrating. The 
previous celebration had been 
when the school was 60 years old and 
was the reason for the write-ups 
above. 

The November “Canadian’’ of 
1960 includes photos and write-ups 
on the birthday cake and the tree 
planting. 

On October 20, 1960 six Norway 
maple trees were planted by classes 
in a row running north and south just, 
west of the present intermediate 
boys’ residence. The north one of 
those trees was removed when the 
infirmary was built. A seventh tree, 
the one at the junction of the Junior 
School road and the parking lot 
crossroad was planted by Dr. J. G 
Demeza. 

Under that tree was secretly 
placed a quart sealer carefully 
dipped in wax to seal it. In that 
sealer is a list of the staff of our 
school that fall, Of all the people on 
that list only the following are now 
‘on our teaching staff in 1975: 

Mrs. Ruth Bate, H. Bryant, Mrs. 
H. M. Callaghan, J. G. Demeza, 
Mrs. M, Eagle, Mrs. H. Forster, N. 
Foster, K, R. Graham, J. W. 
Hodgson, Miss W. Huffman, Mrs. 
C, Mann, Miss M, E. Nichol, Mrs. 
B. Ryan, Mrs. S. Sandford, E. A. 
Vader, W. A. Williams and Mrs. S. 
Wilson. 
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George Webster’s Tips on Gardening 


Have you ever really stopped to 
think about plants? They are living 
things just like you and I, they need 
air, water and food. Granted they 
carmot move around as animals do 
nor do they have a brain but what 
they can do is fascinating. For in- 
stance it has been proven that when 
2 plant is sick its temperature goes 
up. Many people say plants grow 
better when they are near the sound 
of pleasant music or voices. 
© Although I said plants cannot 
move from one place to another they 
certainly can produce movement. In 
the leaves are microscopic holes 
called stomata which have the power 
to open and closeto regulateto some 
extent the amount of moisture 
escaping from the leaves. The Venus 
Fly Trap has divided leaves which 
are open but when an insect happens 
to crawl or land on the leaf it snaps 
closed so fast the insect is trapped. 
‘The Mimosa or Sensitive Plant 
when its leaves are touched, causes 
the leaves and even the branch to 
suddenly drop as if wilted, Some 
flowers open during the day and 
close at night while others such as 
the Sunflower follow the sun from 
the time it rises until it sets in the 


We Made It! 

Thursday, December 18, after we 
saw Santa Claus, we had Danny's 
birthday cake, We made it, It was a 
Santa Claus cake. He had a round, 
pink face, blue eyes, a ted nose, 
white eyebrows, a white moustache 
and a long white beard, He had on a 
red and white toque too, Then we put 
twelve candles on it, because Danny 
istwelve years old. 


honda Pollard, Bob Cameron, Danny Pigeau, 
Jane West, Kim Blomquist, 


evening and are facing the east the 
next morning when the sun rises 
again. 

Here is something else to think 
about, A large tree can take up from 
the soil and release to the air by 
evaporation tons of water per day. 
What force pushes all that water up 
the trunk to the leaves? 

One theory is that the evaporating 
water in the leaves produces a drop 
in pressure in nearby cells and at- 
mospheric pressure forces water up 
from the roots to equalize the 
pressure, This doesn’t hold true as 
atmospheric pressure can only 
support a column of water about 32 
feet high . The giant Redwoods in 
B.C. are nearly 10 times that high. 

‘Another theory is the “cohesion 
theory'’ which is the idea that water 
molecules tend to adhere or stick 
together. When in a long thin 
column such as exist in plants it acts 
like a wire so that when molecules at 
the top move up to replace those lost 
by evaporation they pull up those 
molecules below, This theory too is 
on rather shaky grounds. 

“Root Pressure’ is also con- 
sidered a factor in the movement of 
water up the stem of a plant, This 
pressure has been demonstrated by 
attaching glass tube to the stump of 
an actively growing plant. It was 
found that water rose quite a 
distance in the tube. This doesn’t 
hold true to all plants though and if a 
pressure gauge were attached to the 
stump the readings would be low, 
not nearly enough to lift water in tall 
trees. Perhaps the translocation of 
water in plants is a combination of all 
these and other theories. 

Although plants don’t have a brain 
they seem to be able to do things that 
wwe with all our mental powers cannot, 
understand, 


A.A. Meetings Held 


In Peterborough 


Mr, Larry Forsythe has announced 
that beginning Sunday, January 18, 
1976 at 10.00 a.m, and every Sunday 
thereafter meetings of Alcoholics 
Anonymous especially for the deaf 
will be held at the Hearing Han- 
dicapped Centre, St. Joseph's 
Hospital, Peterborough. Any deaf 
persons who feel they need this help 
are weleome. 


W.L, MeMaster, M.Sc. 

W. L. (Bill) McMaster has recently 
received his Master of Science 
degree (M.S.) from the University 
of Southern Mississippi, in the areas 
of Language Disorders, Deaf 
Education and Audiology. Bill has 
returned to The Sir James Whitney 
School as Supervising Teacher of the 
Aphasic and Off-Campus Classes, 
after a year's sabbatical leave. 
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Jim Wilson Resigns 
We regret to announce that Jim 
Wilson has decided to leave our staff 
and take up his teaching duties in the 
regular program for the Nor- 
thumberland Durham Board. 

Jim joined the staff of Sir James 
Whitney in September 1969, and 
while he was at this school he taught 
in both the junior and senior 
programs, He became deeply in- 
volved in the program for multiply 
handicapped students and a good 
deal of his teaching time was spent 
in this area. He was also very active 
in extra-curricular activities with 
both staff and students and his 
efforts in coaching the soccer teams 
and organizing staff curling bon- 
spiels will certainly be missed, 

We wish Jim all the best in his 
new setting. He is currently teaching 
Grade 6 children at Stockdale, which 
is just north of Trenton, 


Mr. K. Graham 
Wins Belleville 


Logo Contest 

In preparation of Belleville's 
Centennial celebrations in 1978, a 
contest was held this fall offering 
twelve prizes for the best designs 
submitted to the Centennial com- 
mittee of a logo symbolising 
Belleville’s one-hundredth birthday. 

Mr. K. Graham, art teacher at Sir 
James Whitney, won first prize and 
will receive a set of Olympic coins for 
his design. 

The stylised ‘*B'’ is designed to 
show Belleville’s growth in many 
directions. An arrowhead on each 
side points to our city’s past, with its 
contributions to urban growth and 
development, and to the future of 
Belleville, the ‘Friendly City’, 

Congratulations to Mr. Graham on 
his award in this competition. 
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Twinning of Classes 


‘Two years ago our special classes began a program of ‘‘twin- 
ning’’ classes. Initially it involved Mr. Pointer's class at Prince 
Charles School and Mr. Doran's class 7cA. This worked out so 
well that it was extended throughout our special class department 
and has taken in a variety of schools and a variety of classes. Mr. 
Wilson twinned with W. R. Kirk School and it worked out very 
well. 

‘This year alone three of my classes will come in contact with 
junior hearing kids of Our Lady of Fatima School, intermediate 
hearing kids of Prince Charles, intermediate hearing kids of King 
George and a senior full-time vocational class at Moira Secondary 
School. 

These twinning days are primarily designed to initiate contact 
and interaction between the deaf and the hearing world. We hope 
that this contact will lower the walls of fear that stand between the 
two worlds. In order to explain more fully, let me summarize one 
such twinning and comment on some of the activities, 

‘The initiation of a visit included a variety of steps. 8Ca received 
letters of invitation from Mr. Pointer’s class. (I chose this class not 


Jess anxiety and the barriers between the deaf and hearing world 
were lowered for our special class. 


7cA and Mr. Doran 


only for reasons of age but because of the enthusiasm, In return 
we sent letters to them, saying we would be pleased to come, 
Letters asking for permission had to be written to Mr. Buller. 
Special permission was also needed because as an experiment we 
planned to let our pupils go home with one his better kids, un- 
chaperoned. 
Mr. Pointer's pupils prepared themselves by learning the 

manual alphabet, writing letters and preparing their mothers for a 
noon visit by a deaf student. The parental response from this class 
was enthusiastic, 

The day was a terrific success and the pictures will verify this 
The follow-up would be a return visit to our school by Mr. Poin- 
ter's class the following week. 


8cA wrote letters of invitation to their new friends. We planed a 
snack and wrote to the kitchen to prepare it for us. We even wrote 


f ‘Our students went home with their new hearing 
letter to 9A requesting that they serve the snack to our guests. OU students, went home, with thelr new hearing 
alone in this new world. 


 — 
Our pupils took their friends Into the residential settings, a new way to Having fun does not depend on hearing 
Understand the problems of our students, and these classes proved this. 


‘Some of the hearing kids Contact stimulates understanding, and as the hearing and deat children clos 
took part in a reading lesson. the gaps between thelr worlds perhaps a lasting bond will form, woven out o 
the understanding of children. 


On Friday, Nov. 7, Sir James 
Whitney School held ‘its annual 
Remembrance Day Service. The 
service for the senior school students 
was directed by Mr. Ken Graham. 
Historically the service was started 
immediately following W.W. II by 
Mr. Alec Gordon and traditionally a 
formal service has been produced 
every year since. 

‘The service is designed to impress 
upon the students the price of 
freedom and is visually oriented to 
assist. the —hearing-handicapped 
student. The program involves 
choral speech for such poems as ‘‘In 
Flander's Fields’’, so speech 
practices are conducted along with 
the regular speech program in the 
classroom. 
service was instigated five years ago 
by the then Dominion President of 
A.N.AF., Mr. J. C. Lundberg. 
Traditionally the A.N.A.F. have 
taken an active part in the service 
every year since then. 

‘This year for the first time 
members of the Legion and members 
of the 418 Airforce Wing were 
present, Mr. Harold Vaughan, a 
member of the Legion and former 
staff member, along with Mr. Dick 


Remembrance Day 


Burns, past president of A.N.A.P. 
took part in the ceremony. 

Dr. Demeza, Superintendent of 
the school, was part of the program 
and ‘The Last Post”” was played by 
Mrs. Jayne Durkin, a deaf teacher 
who was on the staff of the school for 
anumber of years. 

‘The lowering of the flag was done 
by Ralph Baxter, a residential 
student from the Peterborough area, 
and the laying of the wreath was 
done by Marie Zauner from 
Kingston, The wreath was pur- 
chased by the students of the Sir 
James Whitney School and was 
placed at the Belleville Cenotaph on 
Tuesday, Nov. 11, 


Mr. J. Doran 


The Remembrance Day Survice for 
the Junior School students was held 
in the Junior School gym. The cross 
and wreath symbolized a cenotaph, 
‘As the classes entered the gym each 
pupil pinned a poppy on the base of 
the cross and wreath, 

Mrs. Lynch and Mrs, Eagle used 
the overhead projector and provided 
guided reading about each picture, 
Mr. Dunning explained the pictures 
using Visible English, 

Before leaving the gym, each pupil 
took a poppy from the base of the 
cross and pinned it on on himself, 
We hope that in the future each pupil 
will understand a little more about 


why we wear a poppy. A.35 mm slide 
presentation is being prepared for 
next year. 

Mr, H. C. Reid 


On the cover: 


kerville, and Rena Daigle of Mr. Tully's 10th level Art class tried their 
hhands at lino-block prints, 


| Winter 
Carnival 
1976 


Snow Queen Contest 
Patti Lyons, Rossanne Askin, Andrea Spence, Sharon 
McDonald, and Katie Roberts entered the competition for the 
1976 Snow Queen. The students performed humorous and 
dramatic skits. The skits were well-received by the staff and 
students. It was a difficult choice to decide on a winner. 
The students chose two Princesses and the Snow Queen. 


Rossanne Askin, the 3rd Princess, Sharon McDonald, the 2nd 
Princess and Patti Lyons, the Snow Queen for 1976 were crowned 
by Mr. Williams in the dining hall during the lunch hour on 
Wednesday. Gerard Kennedy was chosen as Snow King for 1976. 


Floor Hockey 
The fans roared as Susan Gibson and Ms, Askwith stepped up 
to face-off for the Annual Winter Carnival Floor Hockey Game 
between staff and students. Sherry Turner streaked towards the 
net, only to be robbed by Ms. Fano (the staff's brilliant 
goaltender)! 

The lines changed and Stephen Benn was quick to pota goal in 
the upper right corner. Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Taylor fought 
back — butto no avail! 

As the game wore on, the teachers got further and further 
behind. Both sides played hard. The final score was 8 to 1 for the 
students (to the great delight of the cheering audience.) 


Ice Hockey 

It was @ break-away! Ms. Zell and Ms. unning flashed past 
the blue line, only to realize that they had forgotten something — 
the puck! As they turned around they saw Joan Jewison take a 
blistering slapshot at Mr. Gervis. The staff and students fought 
tooth and nail for three exhausting periods of hockey. Mr. 
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Anderson and James Campbell, the 
referees, had their hands full trying 
to keep the women teachers headed 
the right direction, 

The final score was 6 to 5 in favour 
of the students, The game was 
enjoyed by all. 


The Snow Queen 

Patricia Susan Mae Lyons is the 
Snow Queen of Sir James Whitney in 
1976. She is in level 11 and she is in 
my class, She isa teenager. 

‘Her hair looks very pretty. Her 
hair is long, straight and blonde. Her 
eyes are hazel. Her complexion is 
dry and smooth. She has rosy 
cheeks, She has a good figure and 
she has a very pretty smile. Her face 
is fair-skinned. 

At Sir James Whitney, she is a 
friendly girl and very helpful. When 
school finishes, she always stays in 
residence and talks with other girls. 
Every second Tuesday Patti prac- 
tises ice hockey. She is a rough girl 
when she plays hockey. After supper 
she always goes outside for a walk, 
plays basketball or broomball, or 
g0es to the Coffee House. Some boys 
and girls think she is a popular girl. 

Patricia Susan Mae Lyons was 
born on April 16, 1959 in Lindsay. 
She is living in Lindsay now. From 
1964 to 1966 she went to Junior 
School, from 1966 to 1969 she went 
to Metro School for the Deaf, from 
1969 to 1971 she went to Clairlea 
Public School. In 1971 she returned 
to Sir James Whitney. I am glad that 
she came back here again. 


She has two brothers and one 
sister. Her brothers’ names are 
Jeffery and Tim. Jeffery is 11 years 
old now. ‘Tim is nine years old now. 
Her sister's name is Jennifer and she 
is 14 years old. Patti is the oldest in 
the family. Her parents look very 
young, She has a very nice family. 
She lives on a farm. She has two 
dogs and seven horses and four cats. 
She loves horses extremely well. She 
rides horses almost every day when 
she is at home. Her favourite horse is 
Charlie Brown. She goes home every 
weekend. 

She will be a good Snow Queen 
because she is a beautiful, popular 
girl and she will be responsible for 
Sir James Whitney till next year. We 
hope she will be an honest person 
and have fun with Gerard Kennedy, 
the Snow King, during the year of 
1976 and 1977. 

Andrea Spence 


Our Snow Queen 


Patricia Susan Mae Lyons really is 
our Snow Queen. Everyone was so 
proud of her, Everyone calls her 
“Patti.” She is a teenager in my 
class 1102, 

Her hair is blonde, Her eyes are 
hazel. She has a good figure. Her 
complexion is fair. The students like 
her when she is smiling in school, 

She was born in Lindsay on April 
16, 1959, She went to Junior School 
in Belleville from 1964 to 1966. Her 


family moved to Toronto. She went 
to Metro School for the Deaf from 
1966 to 1969 then she returned to Sir 
James Whitney in 1971. She lives in 
Lindsay now. She has two brothers 
and one sister. She goes home every 
week. 

She is a good Snow Queen because 
some of the students liked her skit. It 
was a good comedy! Another reason, 
the students like to see her, she is 
such a popular girl. Oh, she likes to 
talk with the students, also she loves 
to take part in sports 

Rossanne Askin 
“Second Princess'’ 


Winter Carnival 


Sports Day 


The third day of The Sir James 
Whitney Winter Carnival was a 
Sports Day, held in theJ. G. Demeza 
Sports Centre, The afternoon was 
well-organized by Mr. T, Hanrahan 
and Mr. P. Healey, Student Council 
Advisor. The various events were 
run off quickly and both participants 
and spectators enjoyed themselves 
very much. The teams for the dif- 
ferent events were made up of pupils 
from the school's houseleagues, 
Red, Blue, Green and Gold. The 
team captains and assistant captains 
chose girls and boys from all levels 
so the teams were very evenly 
matched, and excitement was high to 
see who would finish first in each 
event. 


1976. 


The afternoon started with the 
Hammering event. No thumbs or 
fingers were hit, but the people 
watching from the bleachers were 
frightened at the ‘‘close calls"’ as the 
nails were hammered into the pieces 
of logs. The Red team finished first, 
followed by Green, Gold and Blue. 

Log sawing was next and great 
effort was put into pushing and 
pulling the buck saws. The Blue 
team worked so hard their “‘horse’” 
(holding the log) fell apart and it took 
real team work to hold it together so 
the sawing could be finished. The 
Gold team were the winners of this 
event, followed by Red, Green and 
Blue. 

While the clean-up crew carefully 
swept away the sawdust, the third 
event took place. This was the Four- 
legged Relay Race. When three 
people are tied together, the poor 
person in the middle sometimes goes 
two different directions at the same 
time! In this race Red came first, 
followed by Blue, Gold and Green. 

The fourth event was the Pie 
Eating Contest. The kitchen staif 
prepared delicious pumpkin pies, 
decorated with whipped cream. Each 
person on the team had to eat three 
pieces of pie as fast as he or she 
could before the next person could 
start. The first pieces disappeared 
quickly, the second a little more 
slowly, and the last seemed to take a 
lo-o-o-ng time to eat. The Green 
team was first this time, then Red, 
Blue and Gold. 


Everyone moved outside for the 
next event, the Relay Race, The 
teams raced back and forth several 
times between the fountain and the 
gym sidewalk through snow, ice, 
around trees and bushes. Red was 
the winner, followed by Gold, Green 
and Blue. 

Back in the gym, the Floor Hockey 
games finished the Sports Day. 
There were two games in each 
division, The Intermediate games 
were won by Green and Blue, the 
Senior games, Gold and Blue, and 
the Midget games ended with a win 
for Blue and a tie between Green and 
Red, 

The final total of poin's for the day 
showed that the teams had been 
evenly matched with only six points 
separating the first and last teams. 
‘The winning team was Blue with 18 
points, followed by Red with 16, 
Green’ with 15 and Gold with 12 
points, 

Everyone on the teams did their 
best, everyone else helped when 
they were needed, and everyone had 
fun — so successful and happy 
Winter Carnival Sports Day ended, 

K. Mills 


Basketball Tournament 


‘The basketball tournament was 
held on Thursday, February 12. 
School was dismissed at 2:45 p.m. 

In the first game The Sir James 
Whitney Staff played against the 
Senior Boys. It was a very exciting 


game. 

At half time the teachers were 
winning. However, the final score 
was Senior Boys 32, Staff 31. 

The second game started at 4:30 
In the second game the 
ence Counsellors played 
against the Teacher Education 
Centre. It was a very close game with 
many injuries. The Teacher 
Education Centre finally did win 

The final game was started at 7:30 
p.m. by the Snow Queen, Patti 
Lyons, who threw in the first ball. 
The final game was made up of an 
All Star team made up of Residence 
Counsellors, Teachers, and Teachers 
in Training. The senior boys won the 
final game by a score of 45 to 30. 

On Thursday the Winter Carnival 
Dance began at 9:00 p.m. Refresh- 
ments were served from 8:30 to 9:00 
pm. 

The Snow King and Queen, 
Gerard Kennedy and Patti Lyons, 
had the first dance. The dance was 
the final event of a great Winter 
Carnival. 

Everyone co-operated and had a 
great time. 
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SINCE THIS IS THE FIRST DAY of the final term for the school year 
1975-76, we thought it would be an appropriate time to bring our readers up to 
date with regard to the school program. 

Today we welcome two new students to Sir James Whitney. Arthur 
Richer is from Sudbury and has been placed in Mrs. Pat Riley’s class of 
beginners. We also have a new student in the senior program, Donald 
DiMaria, who transferred to our school from Clairlea. We hope the two boys 
enjoy their school days at Belleville. 

We also welcome two people to the instructional staff, Dianne Wilson is 
returning from maternity leave and will be working with Mr. McMaster in the 
aphasic program for the spring term, Mrs. Elaine Carscadden will be working 
with Mrs, Pat Riley this term as a Classroom Assistant, assigned to our Level 
1 students. 

Good news was received from Gallaudet College this morning. A letter 
from the Director of Admissions and Records, Mr. Bernard L. Greenberg, 
indicated that three students, Joan Jewison of Peterborough, Ken Corbett of 
Belleville, and Gerard Kennedy of Erinsville, have been admitted to Gallaudet 
for the 1976 fall term. We offer our heartiest congratulations to these students 
and best wishes for a success in their future studies. 

Several of our graduating students will also be enrolling at George 
Brown Community College in Toronto in the near future. George Brown has a 
‘“Headstart’’ program designed to prepare students for their new educational 
program in September and to orient them to living in the “big city’’. This 
Headstart program will begin on Monday, April 5, and will last throughout the 
spring term. At this point in time four of our students have indicated an in- 
terest in the community college program. They are Marie Zauner, Kathy 
Gibson, Charles Hannah, and Alfred Bastarache, 

Good luck to you all! 


1976. 
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Mr. Colin R. Robbins 


Mr. Colin R. Robbins was granted 
his Bachelor of Arts degree 
English Literature by Queen's 
University in Kingston 


Blood Donor Clinic 
Earns 
Red Cross Citation 


+ 


ation 


New Wheelchair for S.J.W. Infirmary 


On Friday, January 30, Local 338 
of the Ontario Public Service 
Employees Union presented a new 
wheelchair to the Sir James Whitney 
School to be used in our infirmary. 

Union representatives making the 
presentation were Mr. George 
Webster, President of the Local 
Branch and Head Gardener at Sir 
James Whitney, and Mr. Norm Post, 
Chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee for the Local Branch and 
one of the Stationary Engineers at 
the school. Mrs. M. McQueen, Head 
Nurse, received the chair on behalf 
of the school, 

Mr. Post  explai the 
regular _ responsibilities the 
Entertainment Committee were not 


that demanding and the group was 
| interested in a project that would 
provide some focus and meaning for 
their activities, At first money was 
| donated for hearing aids and 
eyeglasses for needy students, but 
the union soon discovered that they 
| were, in fact duplicating services 
| already offered by certain 
benevolent groups. At this point, a 
decision was made to look at other 
needs around the school and the 
result is this new wheelchair which is 
a valuable addition to our infirmary 
‘equipment. 
| Our appreciation goes to the 
| membership of Local 338 and 
| specifically to Mr. Post and his 
Committee. 


Pictured left to right are Mr. N. Post, Chairman of the Entertainment Committee; Mr. George 
Webster, President of Local 338; Mrs. M. McQueen, Supervising Nurse; and Mr. W. A. 
‘Williams, Acting Assistant Superintendent. Jeffrey Cotter of Ottawa, although he definitely 
didn’t need the services of the wheelchair, was all ready for a trial spin. 


This citation was presented to 
Local 338 of the Ontario Public 
Service Employees Union (formerly 
C.S..0.) after they held a Red 
Cross Blood Donor Clinic at The Sir 
James Whitney School on the 16th- 
17th of October 1975. 

Chairing the Organization 
Committee was Debbie Yearwood 


who with the help of George Hossack 
and many others completed the 
many tasks in setting up a clinic. 

445 donors were processed 
through with 40 rejections, The Red 
Cross Society were very pleased with 
their 405 units of blood and are 
pressing the Union Local for another 
sponsorship. 

G. Webster. 
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New Teacher of the Deaf Specialists 1976 


Sa? 2 


Paul Cowley 


Maurice Bradshaw 
Maurice Bradshaw 
Maurice taught last year at The Sir James Whitney School 
in the Vocational Department. He came to this school after 
teaching in Zambia, Africa, for the previous three years, He 
graduated from the College of Education in Toronto in 1963, 
and taught the following eight years in secondary schools 
in Ontario. Maurice says he is very happy to be back in his, 
home town of Belleville and working with the students at 
Sir James Whitney School, fulfilling a personal long range 
goal. 


Mary Potocki 
Mary graduated from McMaster University with a B.A. in 
Psychology. She attended Hamilton Teachers College inst 
year, Mary is from Hamilton and will be teaching in Milton 
in September, 1976. 


Paul Cowley 
Born, raised and educated in Toronto, Paul Cowley has 
taught for the past five years for the Toronto Board of 
Education at the elementary level. He obtained his teaching 


Mary Potock! 
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Terry Sonoda, 


Diane Head Karen Coleman 


Diane Head 
Diane comes from the Robarts School, London, where she 
hhas been teaching “‘on and off” since the school opened. 
During her “off” period she was teaching at the E. C. Drury 
School in Milton from September, 1974 to December, 1974. 
Her main interest and subject area is physical education. 
She can be found most frequently haunting the gym and 
rewing up her running shoes. Diane is 2 graduate of the 
University of Western Ontario and halls originally from 
Ottawa. She will be returning to London in September, 1976 
to resume her teaching responsibilities, 


Karen Coleman 
Karen comes from Peterborough, Ontario, where she spent 
three years at Trent University. Upon completion of a B.A. 
degree she attended the Faculty of Education, University 
of Toronto, for her B.Ed. degree, elementary teaching cer- 
tifleate and an interim high school certificate with her 
major interest in special education. She has been hired 
by the Robarts School, London. 


Mike Webb: 
certificate as well as a Vocal Music certificate from Toronto 
‘Teachers College. Hired by the Toronto Board, Paul is as- 
signed to the Metropolitan Toronto School for the Deaf. 


Mike Webb 
Mike's home town is London, Ontario. He graduated trom 
Colgate University in Hamilton, New York, with a B.A. in 
History, Last year he received a BEd, degree from the 
University of Western Ontario and has been hired by the 
Robarts School. 


R, R. Anderson 
Mr. Anderson was born and educated in southern Ontarlo, 
He graduated from Toronto's high school system and at- 
tended McMaster University in Hamilton, Ontario. Mr. An- 
derson has been teaching for 18 years. Eleven of these years 
were with the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. He has taught in Frobisher Bay and Pine 
Point in the North West Territories and also for seven 
yeurs in the City of Toronto, Next September Mr, Anderson 
will be teaching at the Robarts School in London, Ontario, 


R.R. Anderson, 


Robert Lavoie 


Anne Hawery 


‘Terry Sonoda 
‘Terry Sonoda comes to us from McArthur College in Kings- 
ton where he received his BEd, degree, Previously Terry 
had received his BSc. from the Univerity of Waterloo and 
his B.A. in Psychology and BPE. from McMaster in Hamil- 
ton. His home town is Hamilton and he will be teaching at 
Milton next. year 

Robert Lavoie 

Robert Layole has recently graduated from Brock Univer- 
sitys' College of Education. He also attained an Honours 
B.A. in French and Psychology from Brock University. His 
home towm is Timmins and he will be teaching at the 
Ernest ©. Drury School in Milton next year. 

Anne Hawery 

‘Anne Hawery is from Lindsay, Ontario, She obtained her 
B.A. in History from Western’ University in London. She 
received her Primary Specialists Teaching Certifleate from 
Toronto Teachers College. Anne taught for one year in 
Scarborough at Corvette Junior Public School (JK). She 
is hired by Milton 
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New Teacher of the Deaf Specialists 1976 


9 2 


Ted Timler Liz Snipe 
‘Ted Timler 

Ted graduated from Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 
with a B.A in Biology in 1972. He worked in Picton as a 
residence counsellor for three years. Originally he is from 
Hamilton and will be teaching in Milton next year, 


Lit Snippe 

Lis Snippe is a native of Chatham, Ontario. She received 
her B.A. degree in Sociology at the University of Western 
Ontario, Lis is a recent graduate of the Faculty of Eduea- 
tion in London. She will be positioned at the Robarts School 
in London in September, 1976. 


Sheila M. Bourette 

Sheila Bourette was born here in Belleville, She received 
her B.A. (Sociology) from Queen’s University and is a 
recent graduate of McArthur Faculty of Education, King- 
ston, Miss Bourette will be teaching at the Robarts School, 
London in September, 1976 


a_i 


Mary Lou Wood 


Helen Woodward 


Mary Lou Wood 

Mary Lou comes from Smiths Falls. Ontario, and graduated 
from the Faculty of Education, University of Toronto, one 
year ago. She has attended Kemptville College (Home- 
Economies) and the University of Ottawa majoring in 
Home Economics. Before coming to Belleville, she taught 
girls’ occupations for four years at the Perth and District 
Collegiate. Last year she taught Senior Home Economics at 
the Sir James Whitney School, Belleville, and hopes to 
return to the same teaching position next year. 


Helen Woodward 

Helen Woodward graduated from the Sir James Whitney 
School in 1970 and went to Gallaudet College. She received 
her B.A. degree in May, 1975. She is back here again 
to take the teacher training course. In September, 1976, 


Shella M. Bourette 


ag 


Navene inackat ‘Syed Muhammad Ali 


Nanae Imaoka 
Nanae graduated from Northern Secondary School in Tor- 
onto in 1967. She went on to Gallaudet College for » few 
years and then finished with a B.A. from the University 
‘of Western Ontario, She then worked as the co-ordinator 
for the mentally retarded deaf people in Picton for three 
years. Nanae’s home town is Toronto, She will be teaching 
at the Robarts School, London, after completing the teacher 
training course here. 


Syed Muhammad Ali 

Mr, Ali receiced his M.A. degree from Punjab University in 
Lahore, Pakistan in 1959, Mr. Ali first started teaching the 
deaf as a newly trained teacher in Pakistan in 1950, He now 
has 25 years teaching experience, including 8 years in 
administration as Headmaster. He has written textbooks 
for the deaf and wrote a number of articles on education 
for the deaf and blind, Mr. All fs from Lahore, Pakistan, 
and he will be resuming his duties there in September, 
1976, 


Gloria Ranney Diane Ingram 
she will be teaching at the Robarts School in London. 
Her home town is Manotick, Ontario, near Ottawa. 


Gloria Ranney 

Gloria Ranney hails from North Bay, where she received 
her teaching certificate, She enjoys working with younger 
children and has spent the last fourteen years teaching 
in primary grades; five of these years were in Germany. 
Gloria will be with the Milton school in September, 1976. 


Diane Ingram 

Diane Ingram has been hired by the Robarts School where 
she has been teaching Science for the past year, She 
obtained her teaching certificate at Althouse College in 
London. She has a BSc, degree from the University of 
Guelph. 


February/March 


New Teaching Kit 
Helps 


Special Classes 


After a period of working with 
children in the Emotionally 
Disturbed Program, it became very 
evident that in ‘teaching, con- 
sideration had to be given to han- 
dieaps other than deafness. 

Common to most of these children 
was their distractibility, hyperac- 
tivity and inattentiveness, Teaching 
techniques were needed which could 
deal with these behaviours yet also 
be of a constructive and hopefully 
academic nature. 

In his book "*A Teaching Method 
for Brain Injured and Hyperactive 
Children”, W. M. Cruickshank 
identifies these problems and has 
devised specific techniques for 
teaching different subjects, The area 
Thave dealt with first is his Arith- 
metic Program. 

Because specific materials were 
required for this, Mr. J, Hodgson, 
Principal of the Vocational School, 
obligingly constructed these for us. 
What we hope to eventually have is a 
complete kit of materials which are 
durably made and a written program 
to accompany them. The program 
ranges from very basic sense- 
training and pre-number awareness 
to the rudiments of multiplication 
and division, each area covered 
through specific objectives and 
method of attack. 

Maureen MacKinnon 


Arithmetic Program 

‘The number concept is rooted in 
the child’s perception of objects in 
space, Numbers help the child to 
organize his environment and they 
help him to view the world in 
quantitative fashion, Form  per- 
ception is basic to most experiences. 
Until the child is able to perceive 
form, he cannot go on with arith- 
metic. 

‘A hyperactive child should be 
started at the beginning, both to get 
‘anew approach to numbers and to be 
sure he has a workable number 
concept. Because of hyperactivity, 
distractibility and perseveration, the 
number experiences which normal 
children have in abundance lose 
their significance for a hyperactive 
child. Arithmetic must involve 
numbers and numbers alone, and 
activities should not be included 
which may cause the child to become 
lost.in them. 

For mucit of the time, the teacher 
must prepare and provide the 
materials that the child uses, This is 
necessary for many reasons. 


1. The child will need many 
manipulative materials to help 
overcome motor disinhibition and 
perseveration, 

2. The worksheets must call for 
only the amount of work he is able to 
do successfully, 

3. Each new factor must be 
repeated over a longer period of 
time, and it must varied in as many 
ways as possible, 

4. The page of a commercial work- 
book is so crowded and full that the 
child cannot tolerate it, 

5. The purposeful use of colour on 
each teacher-prepared paper will 
help the child attend to the task 
before him, 

6, He must be given a carefully 
calculated starting point and ending 
point to help him establish himself in 
space. 


NOTE: The basic ideas and format 
for this arithmetic program are 
based on the ideas in ‘'A Teaching 
Method for Brain Injured and 
Hyperactive Children’’, By W.M. 
Cruickshank Syracuse University 
Press 1961, Binghampton, New York. 


About the credit program 


‘The student of 112 have spent 
several periods recently discussing 
the H.S.1 credit system and the 
necessity for them to assume 
responsibility for their credits. They 
were very enthusiastic, and each 
student wrote a short story about it. 


What Is H.8.12 
H.S.1 is the High School One 
program. It means we must work 
very hard to get 27 credits and if we 
get 27 credits then we will get a 
diploma. If we fail, we get the 
Certificate of Training. Teachers are 
here to teach us so we must work, 
very hard to learn. We should have 
very good memories and good ex- 
periences in all school subjects, The 
diploma is from the Ministry of 
Education. It is very important for all 
the students who go to high schools. 
Andrea Spence 


What Is H.S,1? 

H.S.1 is the High School 1 
program. It is for the students to 
learn the high school subjects, We 
learn by ourselves to be responsible. 
When we graduate we have a 


diploma for 27 credits. If we don't, 
we get a Certificate of Training, 


Karl Lund 


What Is H.8.1? 

H.S.1 is the High School 1 
program we have now. We will get a 
diploma if we have 27 credits. Then 
we will have a good job. If we don’t 
get 27 credits we will get a Cer- 
tificate of Training. That means we 
just finished school. The Diploma is 
better for us. We must work hard 
and work by ourselves. That is 
responsiblity. 

Clinton Dennie 


What is H.S.1? 

H.S.1 is the High School One 
Program. My school is the same as 
High Schools now. H.S.1 has only 27 
credits and we will get a real diploma 
the same as the High Schools in 
Ontario. It comes from the Ministry 
of Education. If we don't get 27 
credits then we will get a Certificate 
of Training. H.S.1 is for us to learn 
and use our own responsibility to try 
to do our best work. 


Perry Belleau 
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‘What is H.S.1? 

H.S.1 means High School One. 
Our Senior students must get 27 
credits of education from Sir James 
Whitney School the same as High 
Schools because all students in 
Ontario must pass exams to get their 
credits. Then we can graduate with a 
diploma from the Ministry of 
Education, 

We work hard and learn 
responsibility ourselves. We try hard 
to be responsible to get books, ete. 
to study . We know that all senior 
boys and girls must be responsible 
and mature, 

Rossanne Askin 


What is H.S.12 

H.S.1 is the High School One 
Program which is also the same in 
other High Schools. If students have 
27 credit, they will get a diploma. If 
the students do not get 27 credits, 
they will get a Certificate of 
Training. The students must have 
their responsiblity on their own and 
‘work hard with H.S.1. 


Patti Lyons 


Winter 
Fun 


On February 22, 1976 at 1:30 p.m,, 
the Intermediate girls who stay on 
the weekends went to a counsellor, 
Mrs. M. Lee's place by bus. We 
brought some toboggans. Then, we 
played with Mrs. Lee's dog. It is a 
“Cocker Spaniel’ and her name is 

Misty". Trudy Simola, Colleen 
Poitras and Sandra Lynds made 
some chocolate butterscotch 
squares. 

Later, we went outside and 
brought the toboggans up the hills. It 
was not far from Mrs. Lee's home. 
We rode the toboggans down and 
walked up. We had fun but we were 
tired. Then we went back. Lori Ann 
Dukarich, Liette Landry and Wanda 
Lamore made some hot chocolate 
with marshmallows. We ate 
chocolate, butterscotch squares and 
drank hot chocolate. Then, we went 
back to the residence at 4:30 p.m. 

We had fun. In spring time, the 
girls might go to Mrs. Lee's place 
again. We hope so! 

Intermediate Girls’ Residence 


: Green Thumb 


by Mr. George Webster 


(Ed.'s Note): George is Head Gardener at 
Sir James Whitney. He and his men 
‘assume the responsibility of keeping the 
campus well landscaped. Winter months, 
are spent on snow removal, sanding and 
getting ready for next Spring's planting. 


Ferns are among the easiest plants 
to grow if the proper conditions 
exist. They will do well in a green 
house when these conditions can be 
met; homes and apartments, 
however, have usually been too hot 
and too dry. Because of the fuel 
crisis there has been a tendancy 
lately to turn down the thermostat 
and install more efficient humidifers. 
This provides a more favourable 
atmosphere for all plants and even 
ferns can be grown successfully. 
Mini-climates can also be provided. 
Set the pot on a tray filled with 
aquarium gravel or other similar 
material and cold water until it 
reaches the top of the stones. As the 
water evaporates it increases the 
humidity around the plant. The 
dryness of the air in the home will 
determine how often water must be 
added to the stones. 

Some grow ferns in humidity 
cages, To make a cage you need a 4- 
inch-deep tray. This would be made 
of wood and lined with plastic. Over 
the tray build a light wood frame 
about two feet high with one side 
that can be opened for access and 
ventilation. Cover the frame with 
thin transparent plastic, Put three 
inches of wet peat moss in the tray 
and the cage is ready for ferns. 
Fluorescent lights may be added 
with a timer to give 14 hours of light. 
The cage works on the same prin 
ciple as a terrarium but it can be 
custom made to size and the plastic 
allows some air to pass through it 
while the glass of a terrarium does 
not. 


Report 


We now have two conditions for 
successful fern growing; they are 
coolness and moisture. Another one 
is light. They need a well lighted 
area but not direct sunlight, Con- 
sidering ferns grow naturally on the 
forest floor, you can see why they 
prefer a cool moist atmosphere and 
don’t appreciate strong sunlight, 

To insure success one should 
consider plant selection as. well. 
Some ferns are more adaptable to 
home growing than others. Those 
with a hard leaf structure seem to 
stand more dryness than those with 
thin, soft textured leaves. Here are 
some ferns to look for: 

BOSTON FERN — The modern 
mutations of the original Boston fern 
are more bushy because the leaves 
are shorter and more divided. When 
mature they put out stolons (run- 
ners). I have sunk a pot in a flower 
bed on the north side of the house for 
the summer. In the fall I had many 
young plants started where these 
stolon rooted in the soil, 

BIRD'S NEST FERN — They have 
a solid tongue-like leaf of bright 
waxy green with midribs of purple- 
brown or ebony black. They make an 
excellent accent plant among other 
ferns. 

RABBIT’S FOOT FERN — Also 
called Golden Polypody is one of the 
easiest to grow in the home. Its 
leaves are deeply divided but not so 
finely as the Boston fern. If grown in 
a humidity cage young plants may be 
seen starting to grow on the damp 
peat moss where spores have 
dropped. 

JAPANESE HOLLY FERN — This 
one is ideal for the beginner as it 
adapts easily to home growing. Its 
spiny dark green leaves give it a 
more holly appearance than a fern. It 
also will reproduce easily in a 
humidity cage. 

‘There are many more ferns some 
of which can be grown in the home. 
but the above list will give you a start 
at least 
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Front Row (|. to r.) Larry Brown, best defensive player; Ronald Rosenberger, most 


valuable player; John Holm 


, most improved player. Back Row (I, to r.) Mr. J. 


Wilson, Coach; Derek Masters, assistant coach; Stephen Benn, team captain. 


reo 


Senior Boys’ Recreational Hockey Team 


‘Thinking, Play-making, Passing Greatly Improved’ 


This year it was planned that there 
would be no school hockey team 
entered in any of the existing 
leagues in Belleville. In general it, 
was felt that there was a lack of 
interest coupled with the fact that 
most of the good players have 
graduated in the past few years. 
There was also a concern that to have 
a team now might be a disap- 
pointment to the boys, because they 
might always be defeated. The 
students were given the opportunity 
to participate in the existing 
Belleville minor hockey system. 

Have you ever heard of team 
work? Well our boys have it. We 
have watched these boys play floor 
hockey and were surprised at the 
calibre of players here at Sir James 
Whitney. As a result of the latest, 
N.H.L. - Russian hockey series, 
Super Series 76, the quality of floor 
hockey has changed for the better. 
The boys are thinking now, and the 
play making and passing has im- 
proved greatly. The transition of the 
newly acquired concepts of the game 
of hockey were easily shifted from 
“floor hockey"” to ‘‘ice hockey"’. 


Mr, Keith Schauer, Recreation 
Supervisor, was approached by a 
former residence counsellor 
presently co-ordinating a minor 
hockey league in Trenton, Ontario, 
and asked if the Sr. Bovs would be 
interested in playing a few exhibition 
games. This started the ball rolling 
and it is now a weekly event. We 
were approached by Mr, Schauer 
and asked if we would be interested 
in raising a team. We both agreed to 
accept the challenge. 

Starting out with a roster of 
twelve, we have now built a team 
consisting of twenty senior boys. The 
first game we played, we were 
defeated 8-0, but that was without 
any practice ‘as a team, Since that 
time we have had practices, and the 
enthusiasm amongst the boys has 
continued to grow. 

The last encounter was Thursday, 
January 20th; granted we lost, but 
the final score was 2-1. We feel this 
is a significant improvement from 
the first game and victory will be 
attained within the near future. Even 
though we have not won a game as of 
yet we are all having a good time, 


Soccer 
Report 


‘The soccer season was officially 
brought to a close late in the fall term 
with the presentation of individual 
trophies and awards at a special 
assembly. 


In spite of a three loss, one win, 
one tie season, the team spirit was 
obviously high, as witnessed at this 
assembly. Our congratulations go to 
Ron Rosenberger, team goalie who 
was voted the most valuable player. 
John Holmes earned the most im- 
proved player award and the best 
defensive player trophy went to 
Larry Brown, The awards were 
presented by team coach, Mr. Jim 
Wilson. 


sainetsseasseesasscet 


and after all is this not what sports is 
all about. 

Our future schedule includes 
playing every Thursday night in 
Trenton until March 11, and every 
other Tuesday in Belleville until 
March 9th, 

Although many of the boys 
graduate this year, there are many 
other boys with the potential to fill 
the positions that will be left vacant, 
Hopefully, next year, we will be able 
to ice another team to play exhibition 
games and represent the school, 

The following is a list of team 
personnel, who participate in every 
game: Donald Lapointe, Allan 
Campbell, Billy Herron, Roy 
Moroughan, Denis Bergeron, 
George Reklitis, Mark Youmans, 
Paul Masters, David Turner, Larry 
Brown, 

Roman Krajchi, John Holmes, 
Dennis Racine, David Raffler, Pat 
Edwards, Francois Leclair, Derek 
Masters, Steven Smith, Norman 
Johnson, Gordon Jackson; 
managers, Gordon Perchaliuk, 
Jimmy H, Campbell; coaches, D. 
White, J. Candler. 
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‘The Finished Job 


Total 
Learning Situation 


in the 
Auto Body Shop 


It is not very often that the Auto Body students have 
an opportunity to repair a damaged car that requires 
new parts. On most occasions the students are 
repairing rust and minor damages. 

In this instance, two students who will be graduating 
this year, James Morrison and Stephen Way, took part 
in the total learning situation, 

‘Their job began with the estimating of damages. 
Tabulated were new parts, labour to install new parts, 
labour to fix repairable parts, refinishing costs, 
materials and tax. Parts books had tobe read, names of 
parts learned (front suspension parts were damaged) 
and flat rate books referred to. 

After completing their estimate they had to plan their 
method of repair. What parts were to be removed? 
Which parts could be left on to help facilitate repairs to 
inner panels? A step by step plan was developed, 

Repairs proceeded according to their plan until the 
left front suspension parts were removed and additional 
damage was found in the front crossmember area. This 
damage was not discernible when the parts were in 
place, Additional setups with the hydraulic pulling 
equipment were required to straighten the front sub- 
frame area. The students learned how to use the frame 
gauges to make sure that the undercarriage was 
Grettandalanel 

With the frame work completed, the new suspension 
and body parts were installed. The lower grille panel 
and front gravel deflector were straightened and put 
on. The hood and hood hinges were straightened and 
the front-end sheet metal aligned. 

‘The car was now prepared for the refinishing stage. 
Repaired areas were feather-edged, painted areas to be 
repainted were sanded, and bare metal areas prepared 
for priming. Primer-surfacer was sprayed on, scratches 
puttied and sanded. Areas not to be painted were 
“masked off’’. Final operations before spraying, such 
as a final washing with a wax remover, blowing off the 
dust and dirt particles and wiping off the area to be 
painted with a tack rag were performed. 

After the car was painted and allowed to dry over- 
night, the bumpers and other chrome pieces were 
installed. Finally the interior of the car was vacuumed 
and cleaned and the exterior washed. 

‘The two students, James Morrison and Stephen 
Way, were very proud of their first-class repair job. 

G. Westwell 
Auto Body Teacher 
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Mainstreaming: 


FORMAT or QUALITY? 


by Dr. RichardG. Brill, Ed. D., 


Superintendent, California School for the Deaf at Riverside. 
Reprinted by Permission of The American Annals of the Deaf. 


The implementation of the 
philosophy of mainstreaming is a 
current wave in American education 
initiated and supported by certain 
parent groups, some administrators 
in the field ‘of education, many 
professors of special education, and 
certain groups formulated for 
protection of individual and civil 
rights. The methods used to attain 
mainstreaming in education are 
through legislation and through 
court orders resulting from law suits. 
Many professional educators of the 
deaf and many parents of deaf 
children are greatly concerned about 
the quality of the education of deaf 
children that may result from the 
mainstreaming movement. Thus itie 
time to analyze the factors involved, 

As had been cited in many places, 
the Pennsylvania case involving the 
Association for Retarded Children 
and the Mills vs, Board of Education 
case in Washington, D.C., were the 
first two landmark cases in this area. 
(1) A significant principle in the 
court decisions is, ‘the right to 
educational services equal to those 
received by typical children and the 
right to an education in the least 
restrictive or most typical school 
setting possible’’. The interpretation 
of this has been that every child is 
generally best placed in a regular 
classroom, secondly, he is best 
placed in’a special class or being 
provided special supportive services 
while still in his local school, and 
only as a last resort should he be 
separated physically from all of the 
so-called typical children in his 
educational placement. 

This has great appeal to parents 
who quite naturally want to keep 
their children at home. They also 
want to continually reassure 
themselves that in fact their child is 
not very different from other 
children. They hope that in time the 
child's handicap will be completely 
‘overcome, and there will be little or 
no difference between their deaf 
child and other members of society. 
All proponents of mainstreaming or 
integration of prelingually deaf 
children make the tacit assumption 


that every child will achieve optimal 
emotional, social, and intellectual 
development, be accepted by his 
peers, and have access to vocational 
training in any program where a 
child is allowed to attend school, 
without any knowledge as to what is 
necessary to bring about these 
much-to-be desired objectives. 

Local educational administrators 
often bear the brunt of criticism and 
accusations that they resist 
providing a local program for deaf 
children because it is costly. 
Frequently they are not credited with 
the professional integrity which has 
resulted in their resisting local 
programs because they are aware 
that a truly appropriate program 
cannot be established in a local area 
where there are insufficient numbers 
ofchildren. 

We seem to be in an era of sim- 
plistic solutions to complex 
problems. The less one knows about, 
the details of the situation, the easier 
it is to generalize and pronounce 
panaceas. Unfortunately, jurists, 
lawyers, legislators, | general 
educators, and strangely enough, 
parents of many deaf children, know 


very little about the actual 
educational problems facing 
prelingually deaf chidren. 


It was no accident that special 
education for deaf children was the 
first type of special education 
established in the United States in 
1817, The first school for the blind 
was not established until 1937, and 
the first program for the education of 
the mentally retarded was un- 
dertaken in 1848. The reasons why 
deaf children require special 
teaching and special services are just 
as true today as they were 159 years 
ago. (2) 

While much publicity has been 
given to the Pennsylvania case and 
to the Mills case which were referred 
to above, another very important 
case occurred in California in which a 
Superior Court Judge found that the 
professional staff of a school for the 
deaf were those most competent in 
determining the appropriate 
placement for a particular deaf child 


with additional handicapping 
conditions. (3) The issue was not 
whether or not the state had a 
responsibility for providing ap- 
propriately for the child, but rather 
the issue was one of who was to 
determine what was appropriate, 
The findings in Case vs. the State of 
California were upheld by the 
Appellate Court of the State of 
California, The appeal by the 
plaintiff to the California state 
Supreme Court was rejected. 

In determining appropriate 
educational programs for various 
categories of handicapped children, 
these categories must be analyzed 
both in terms of the degree of the 
handicapping condition of the child 
and also in terms of the incidence in 
the population, The generic term of 
Hearing Impaired ranges from the 
person who has a mild hearing loss 
to those with a moderate hearing loss 
and eventually to those with a 
profound hearing loss. By definition, 
the person with a hearing loss which 
still allows him to hear and un- 
derstand connected speech is 
defined as hard of hearing, while the 
individual who has such a severe or 
profound hearing loss that he cannot 
hear and understand connected 
speech, even with the assistance of 
amplification, is defined as deaf. 


Also contributing to the degree of 
the educational handicap of deaf- 
ness, in addition to the amount of 
hearing loss, is the age of the child at 
the time deafness was acquired. 
‘Today wefind that nearly all children 
who are deaf have been deaf since 
birth and thus are prelingually deaf, 
meaning that they have no language 
or speech which was acquired 
through hearing. Until a few years 
ago a large number of the children 
who were classified as deaf were 
post-lingually deafened as a result of 
one of a variety of common childhood 
illnesses during which they had a 
high fever over an extended period 
of time. The educational problems of 
this type of child were quite different 
from those of the prelingually deaf 
child's because the postlingually 
deafened child had a communication 
base rooted in a knowledge of 
language, The reason such children 
are not prevalent in our schools 
today is due to the development of 
various medications that successfully 
treat the diseases associated with 
high fever in young children before 
they reach the stage where deafness: 
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can develop. Thus nearly all deaf 
children today are prelingually deaf 
and constitute the most severe 
handicapped group in the general 
category of the hearing impaired, 

‘The other important factor is the 
ratio of incidence in the population. 
Certain handicapping conditions 
have a high incidence. These include 
the mentally retarded, children with 
speech handicaps, and perhaps 
those with disabilities. Included in 
low incidence groups are autisti 
children and deaf children. There is 
less than one deaf child per 1,000 
children. For each 10,000 hearing 
children enrolled in public schools, 
there are approximately 7.5 deat 
children requiring special education 
placement, If children who are 
classified as severely hard of hearing 
are added to this number, it raises 
the incidence te approximately 10 
deaf and severely hard of hearing 
children per 10,000 or one child per 
thousand which can be used as a 
valid figure for estimate purposes. 
However, it must be remembered 
that the 10 children per 10,000 may 
range in age from about 5 to 18, or 
the same age span normally en- 
compassing the years of primary and 
secondary education. Since about 
two-thirds of the children enrolled in 
public school systems are on an 
elementary level, and the other third 
on a secondary level, we might 
expect to find, in a school population 
of 10,000 hearing children, about 
seven in elementary programs and 
three in secondary programs. If 
these children are distributed 
proportionately according to age, 
this means that for every 10,000 
hearing children there is less than 
one deaf child for each of the 12 
chronological years of the typical 
school program extending from the 
first. grade through the twelfth 
grade. (2) These are very important 
facts, generally completely ignored 
by people with simplistic answers, 
when considering the establishment, 
of an appropriate educational 
program for deaf children, 

‘The essential problem is to 
provide the best and the most ap- 
propriate educational program so 
that every deaf child has the op- 
portunity to develop to his maximum 
potential, To devise an appropriate 
solution to. this problem three 
components must be analyzed and 
understood. 

The first of the components is the 


nature and effect of deafness. We 
are talking about the prelingually 
deaf child who as a result of lack of 
hearing does not naturally acquire 
language through hearing as is true 
of nearly everyone else. He does not 
learn that he has a name, that there 
is a name for milk, for table, for 
chair, for mother, and thus he does 
not have a knowledge of a basic 
symbol system for communication, 
Knowledge and learning are 
dependent upon communication. An 
individual's mental health, his 
acceptance by his peers, his general 
adjustment to society, and his ability 
to earn a living are all dependent 
upon communication. This is not to 
say that there are not other im- 
portant factors, but rather that 
without communication the other 
factors cannot play their part. So the 
educational program must _con- 
centrate on helping the child to 
overcome this communication 
handicap, and simultaneously 
provide him with all the skills and 
content knowledge that the com- 
munication handicap has prevented 
him from obtaining. 


Given the nature of the effect of 
deafness, the second essential in 
analyzing the problem is to review 
the competencies needed by the 
teacher who is: going to assist this 
child in overcoming his deficits. In 
addition to having knowledge about 
the general learning processes and 
teaching methods used with people 
who haye normal communication 
channels, the teacher of the deaf 
must develop the competencies to 
teach the deaf child to overcome his 
communication handicap to the 
highest degree possible. Com- 
munication itself is very complex, 
Communication must utilize a 
symbol system, which in this country 
is basically the English language. 
Communication is both expressive 
ind receptive, and the two are not 
identical, Modes of _ expressive 
communication are writing, speech 
and manual communication. Modes 
of receptive communication are 
reading the written or printed form, 
speechreading the voiced form, and 
reading of manual communication, 
Every oof these is different. It 
takes highly developed specific skills 
and competencies, much experience, 
and the supportive services of a 
supervisor who knows more about 
the problem than the teacher himself 
for a teacher of deaf children to 


function successfully. 

In addition to teaching com- 
munication in all of its aspects, the 
teacher of deaf children also must 
have the abilities and competencies 
to teach subject matter. This 
requires a different skill from that of 
the teacher of typical hearing 
children. Hearing children bring a 
great deal of knowledge to the 
classroom which they have acquired 
as a result of their constant auditory 
input all of their waking hours. This 
continuous input makes possible the 
accumulation of an extensive body of 
knowledge which the child’s teacher 
guides, directs and refines in the 
educational process with hearing 
children, In contrast, a deaf child 
brings very little incidently acquired 
Imowledge to the classroom. The 
teacher is essentially responsible for 
the deaf child’s total input. This not 
only applies to the content material 
commonly expected to be taught to 
all children, but it also includes the 
many aspects of incidental learning 
concerned with social living which 
deaf children have not been able to 
acquire from their parents and their 
peers because they have not had the 
continual meaningful input through 
their learning. 

Having looked at the nature and 
effect of deafness and very briefly at 
the competencies of the teacher, how 
are these appropriate resources 
which are required by the deaf child 
to be brought to him, Here is where 
the factor of incidence becomes of 
‘maximum importance. 

‘The deaf child learns best when he 
is in a small class composed of 
children who are approximately the 
same age and educational level. The 
class must be small enough to allow 
constant eye contact between each 
pupil and the teacher. Ideally this is 
a class of six to eight pupils. If the 
pupils are to get the most from the 
time spent with the teacher, there 
cannot be wide discrepancies in the 
communication ability level of the 
class members. 

It is most unlikely that a limited 
geographical area will contain a 
small number of deaf children, all of 
approximately the same 
chronological age and educational 
level. Rather, a large population 
area, which may extend over a large 
geographical area, will provide a 
sufficent number of deaf children to 
organize homogeneous classes. The 
number of classes in turn must be 
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sufficient to justify having a 
supervisor who should be highly 
skilled and experienced as a teacher 
of the deaf and who also has the 
ability to help the trained teachers 
working with each class. It is only 
with such an educational team that 
the majority of the pupils will be able 
to achieve their educational 
potential. 

‘Thus if the real objective is to 
provide a quality education, per- 
sonnel with the appropriate com- 
petencies, a structure to use these 
competencies to the maximum, and 
other appropriate supportive’ ser- 
vices are essential. 

The structure must provide for an 
enrollment of deaf children which 
will ensure homogeneous grouping 
in relation to chronological age, 
intellectual ability and academic 
achievement, In terms of grouping, 
this would require a minimum of 40 
children for an elementary program 
and a minimum of 150 students for a 
secondary program, In terms of 
incidence figures, it could require a 
population of 60,000 children, not a 
total population of 60,000 to yield 40 
deaf children for an elementary 
program. Not only should there be a 
sufficient number of children, but 
the teachers should have’ full 
specialized preparation, they should 
have supervisors, and there should 
also be adequate diagnostic testing 
services. (4) 

‘The rationale for the existence of 
residential schools has been, and 
continues to be, the fact that even 
with our urbanized areas, a large 
majority of deaf children live in areas 
too sparsely populated to provide for 
a sufficient number of children to 
form a base for adequate local 
programs. Where there are @ suf- 
ficient number there is no reason 
why a local program should not be 
established, But the program should 
be one which provides the specific 
educational program needed by the 
deaf child, utilizing teachers who are 
professionally competent to carry it 
out, 

Having reviewed the components 
of the nature and effects of deafness, 
the competencies needed by the 
teacher of the deaf child, and the 
manner in which the appropriate 
resources required by the deaf child 
can be brought to him, it is ap- 
propriate to relate these to the 
principles of mainstreaming. As was 
pointed out earlier, the in- 


terpretation of the right to an 
education in the least restrictive or 
most typical school setting possible 
has been that every child is generally 
best placed in a regular classroom, 
secondly, that he is best placed in a 
special class by being provided 
special supportive services while still 
in his local school, and only as a last 
resort should he be separated 
physically from all of the so-called 
typical children in his educational 
placement. 

The typical deaf child with a 
tremendous communication han- 
dicap is not best placed in a regular 
classroom. The teacher in the 
regular classroom does not have the 
competencies to meet this child’s 
needs. Placement of one deaf child in 
a class of hearing children precludes 
his receiving the proportionate 
amount of time he needs even from 
the best intentioned teacher. The 
deaf child’s lack of knowledge and 
communication as compared to the 
typical hearing children in his class 
further magnifies the misplacement, 
‘The prelingually deaf child is almost 
never appropriately placed in a 
regular classroom, 

Where there is a single special 
class for hearing impaired children, 
homogeneous grouping can rarely be 
achieved. A wide age span in such 
classes is what is usually found. This 
mitigates against a quality 
educational program. Even if the 
special teacher of such a class has 
been prepared as a teacher of the 
deaf, but works without the support 
of other teachers of the deaf and 


more particularly without a 
supervisor who is highly 
knowledgeable, she can rarely 


provide even’ mediocre teaching, 
much less superior teaching, 


The claimed integration of deaf 
children in a special class with the 
hearing children in a school is most 
frequently a token integration. The 
children are on the playground at the 
same time and in the lunch room 
together. There is usually little 
communication between the groups. 
Thus there is a superficial format of 
integration because of physical 
association, but it is not real in- 
tegration when real communication 
is lacking. Placing a nine-year-old 
deaf child in a third grade with 
hearing children because that 
where other nine-year-old are, 
completely ignoring the fact that the 
nine-year-old deaf child does not 


have communication skills or the 
total amount of knowledge of the 
average third grader or eyen the 
slow third grader at the bottom of the 
class, is not doing justice to the deaf 
child. 

Special supportive services in an 
integrated program generally mean 
some individualized tutoring. This is 
not sufficient for the typical 
prelingual deaf child, He needs a 
constant total program and he needs 
to associate with other children in 
the class who are truly his peers if he 
is going to learn to get along in 
society. 

The majority of parents of deaf 
children have no real understanding 
of the educational implication of 
their child's hearing loss nor are they 
aware of the potential negative 
consequences of mainstreaming for 
their child. Similarly, many 
professional educators are naive 
about the educational needs of such 
children and the administrative 
considerations inherent in providing 
a quality education for them. With 
very few exceptions the prelingually 
deaf child requires a very special 
educational program, The details of 
such a program have been spelled 
out in a policy statement by the 
Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf in 
1973. (4) 

It has been stated that there is no 
objective evidence that, segregation 
of the more severely handicapped 
children which would include the 
deaf, results in any better education 
for them. It must be assumed that 
term objective evidence is in terms of 
data obtained through research 
studies. To an extent this is true, but 
the reason for this is that research 
studies of this type, to be valid, 
require well matched groups and the 
control of all but one independent. 
variable. Because the tendency 
throughout the country for many 
years has been that the child with the 
greater hearing loss attended 
specialized programs for the deaf 
while the children with less severe 
hearing losses attended less 
segregated programs, any con- 
clusions drawn on a comparison of 
the level achieved by the school 
leavers of either group were not 
valid. ‘The relatively small numbers 
of children and the large number of 
variables is the reason there has 
been relatively little valid research 
on this subject. 
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There is a great deal of evidence 
from the parents of older deaf 
children, as well as from school 
administrators, of the great harm 
done to many children in the past 
whose parents would not allow them 
to attend an appropriate program 
established for deaf children because 
it was a segregated program. When 
the children became older many 
parents then discovered that their 
children had neither communication 
nor an education. The segregated 
schools have been deluged with. 
requests to salvage the lives of 
children who had been misplaced 
educationally for many years. 
Unfortunately, the best school 
program cannot overcome the effect 
of years of misplacement. 

Are proponents of mainstreaming 
more concerned with a format for 
education which seems to serve a 
particular philosophical position or 
with the opportunity for a truly 
quality education for every deaf 
child? 

In view of the present social 
climate it is unfortunate, but 
nevertheless probable, that there are 
going to be many more deaf children 
‘who will suffer irreparable harm as a 
result of being placed in the 
mainstream where their needs will 
not be met rather than being placed 
in a program that can provide a 
quality education. 
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1 An Interview 
With... 
= a Mrs. P. Allan 


‘This is the second of @ series of 
interviews with staff members whose 
positions and responsibilites at Sir 
James Whitney School may nat be too 
well known to parents, students or 
staff, This month we are interviewing, 
George Webster, the Head Ground- 
sman. Again, we repeat that any 
comments, or reactions from parents, 
students or staff are welcome. 


Question: What actually is your job 
at the School, Mr. Webster? 

Answer: Technically, I suppose, Iam 
responsible for the grounds - that 
includes flowers, shrubs and grass 
in the summer, In the winter, 
snowplowing, sanding, and 
salting, 


Q. How big is the campus? How 
much area are we talking about 
here? 

A. There are 87 acres in lawn. 


Q. 87 Acres in lawns! Really! I didn't 
realize that. Then there are the 
flower beds? 

A. Well, that includes the flower 
beds, 


@. How many people do you have 
working with you to handie this? 
A. Two people other than myself as 
permanent staff, and then we hire 

three casuals for the summer. 


Q. Who do you hire for summer 
‘staff? 

A. Two are university students and 
the other one is a non-student. He 
works here longer, in that he starts 
in April and works until October, 


Q. Are any of these people deaf? 
A. One of the permanent staff is 
deaf. 


Q. What are some of the difficulties 
with your job here? 

A, Too little money in the budget for 
one thing 


Q. Why? What would you like to do? 
A. I'd like to get bigger and better 
shrubs and trees; a better green 

to grow plants in; I'd like 
ies for growing plants inside 
the building - larger planters and 
lights. 


Q. Are the students involved in 
growing or planting shrubs or 
trees or caring for them? 

A. Through Mr. Mayo, yes. 


Q. He is one of the instructors in the 
vocational school? 

A. Yes — the students look after 
Palmer House (Palmer House is 
fone of the student houses off 
campus). They plant it and 
maintain it. They also start cut- 
tings for our floral design. 


Q. They look after the law 

A. Yes, sometimes. Of course, we 
have to look after it in the summer 
when they are not here. 


Q. Are the students interested in 
plants and growing things? 

A, Some of them seem to be. . . we 
don’t really become involved with 
them that much — they have their 
own greenhouse. I have had a few, 
now and again, helping out. Some 
of the studenis seem interested 
but others really couldn't care less. 


Q. Would you like to see more 
students interested — could you 
see your job being more involved 
with the kids? 

A. If Thad the time to become in- 
volved with them, yes. In the 
summer, we don’t have much time 
for anything — we are too busy. 
There is too much ground for the 
number of people we have, You 
see, with the mowers we have, in 
the growing season, there are two 
people cutting grass continually. 
They just get finished and they 
start over again. So, that is wo 
people tied up just cutting gr ss. 
That's not weeding flower beds or 
trimming shrubs or pruning trees. 
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Q. Do you ever hire students from 
here during the summer? 
A. We have done, yes 


Q. Has that worked out? 
A. Not particularly successfully, no, 


Q. Why is that? 

A. Lack of communication, I sup- 
pose, for one thing. Every jeb you 
have to go and show them rather 
than telling then how to doit. 


Q. So, it 
consuming? 
A. Yes, 


became more  time- 


Q. How come you know so much 
about plants and shrubs? How did 
‘you get interested? 

A. It started as a hobby, when I was 
in the Air Force, When I retired, 
this job was available, so Idecided 
I would work at my hobby. I've 
also taken a course through the 
University of Guelph in Hor- 
ticulture. 


Q I would think there would be a 
certain amount of — what is the 
word... design — a certain 
‘amount of knowing what should go 
where. 

A. Yes, in the flower beds you can 
hide some flowers completely if 
you plant the larger ones with the 
smaller ones. So you have to know 
how big the plant will grow before 
you can plant it. 


@. So, you have to have an overall 
idea of what is going to happen to 
that plane before you plant it? 

A. Yes, very much 50, 


Q. Do you find that the students and 
staff appreciate plants? 

A. A few do, We have had a lot of 
damage to the flower beds from 
the kids. The bed outside of the 
main school has been trampled 
down completely. Some of the 
other beds haye been run through 
or had bicycles driven through. 


Q. How could that be helped? 

A. Well, for one thing I found that in 
the front they were playing soccer 
in the oval and when I questioned 
this, 1 was told that the students 
shouldn't be playing in the oval at 
all, There are a number of sports 
fields for that kind of activity. 
Now, presumably, this may cut 
down on some of the damage. 
Other than that, 1 don’t really 
know. 


Q. If the students had an idea of 
what is involved in landscaping, I 
wonder if that would make them 
more respectful? 

A. Possibly, it would, 


@. Do you have any objection to 
people walking on the lawns? 

A. No, but I do object to people 
driving on the lawns. 


Q. Driving on the lawns, really! 

A. Yes, that has happened, but 
walking on the lawns shouldn’t 
hurt, unless itis continually on one 
path or if the grass has been 
reseeded. Then it will damage the 
grass, 


Q. It must be rather discouraging to 
have flower beds trampled or 
hedges walked through, I would 
think. 

A. Very discouraging. I spent all 
winter — by the way, we grow all 
our own plants and shrubs — but it 
takes all winter to grow even some 
of the annual flowers that are in 
the beds and then to see someone 
come and break them off, you 
don’t really appreciate it. 


Q. Ican understand that, 

A. Shrubs and evergreens from a 
cutting to planting size would take 
about 8 years. I have about 100 
evergreens started — cedar, Yew 
juniper, and a few golden eyprus. 


Q So really, you couldnt be 
spending a whole lot of money if 
‘you are growing your own plants? 

A. We are saving the school quite a 
bit from what they used to spend 
on plants. In fact, plants have gone 
up. By growing our own, we can 
get more in the unusual or not so 
common line. We don’t grow the 
geranium and petunias that we 
used to — we are more into fuchia, 
impatients, lantana and begonia. 


Q. I know that in the intermediate 
girls’ residence, they have started 
a garden club, Did you know that? 

A. Yes, they asked me for some 
earth and some little pots and they 
said that they were going to grow 
some things, But how involved 
they will get, Idon’t know. 


@. If you were asked to go over and 
make some suggestions to the 
students, would you see yourself 
doing that? 

A. Oh, certainly. I don't see any 
reason why I couldn't. 


Q. With the kind of expertise you 
have, I would think it would be 
helpful to. the students and 
possibly help to develop some 
interest. 

A. The students have been going 
through the greenhouse and Ihave 
tried to pot little plants for them. 
We have had a few come through 
this year, but last year, I notified 
the teachers that the greenhouse 
would be available to them and 
only one class showed up. This 
year, there have been three classes 
go through. 


Q. Is there anthing you would like to 
add, Mr. Webster? 

A. Tjust want to stress the point that 

we are getting a lot of damage to 
the flower beds, and if anyone has 
any suggestions as to how we 
might stop this, we would ap- 
preciate hearing’ from them. We 
don't really want to have to put up 
fences around the flower beds. 
Tt may help if T got the new 
greenhouse. If I did then one end 
Of it could be a Botanical garden in 
which the students could be in- 
volved. 


That sounds like a good idea. We 
will hope that maybe this interview 
will help to make people more 
aware. The grounds at this school 
are beautiful and I think you and 
uur staff should be congratulated. 


December in Junior School was a 
very busy and exciting month for the 
children, To add to the excitement 
Mr. Reid promoted a door decorating 
contest. The door was to be 
decorated as a teacher and class 
activity only. They were to work on it 
in their room and receive no help 
from Mrs. Ouderkirk in the Art 
Room. 

The doors were judged on 
Monday, December 15. Anyone who 
was interested could fill out a ballot 
and vote for their favoutite door for 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd prize, 

First Prize was won by Mrs. 
Riley's Level 1; Second Prize was 
won by Mrs. Bowes Level 4; and 
Third Prize was won by Miss 
MeKercher's Level 1 Senior. 


Twelve Things to Remember 


%& The Value of Time 

%& The Success of Perseverance 
%& The Pleasure of Working 
%& The Dignity of Simplicity 

% The Worth of Character 
%& The Power of Kindness 

%& The Influence of Example 
*%& The Obligation of Duty 

%& The Wisdom of Economy 
%& The Virtue of Patience 

4% The Improvement of Talent 
% The Joy of Originating 
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A Look at the Aphasic Classes 
at Sir James Whitney 


“Language is both a mode of 
communication and a powerful 
conceptual tool. Language both 
regulates_and molds intellectual 
activity. The mastery of language 
permits the child to become a 
participant in his society and to 
extend his thought into time past and 
time future.’ (Rogow, 1971) 

From the above statement, and 
those of others, the importance of 
language to every human being is 
obvious. Just what is meant by the 
term “language”? Lahey defines 
language as “‘a code whereby the 
ideas of the world are represented 
through a conventional system of 
arbitrary symbols for com- 
munication,”’ However, not all. 
people have equal abilities to use 
language. There is a continuum of 
language ability. Everyone falls 
somewhere along this continuum, 
between the complete absence of 
language ability at one extreme, and 
superior language skills develop- 
ment at the other. We, in the 
Aphasic Classes, are most concerned 
about the child whose language 
ability lies toward the lower end of 
the continuum: the child who has a 
language disability or no language 
ability at all. This child’s problem 
might be a receptive one — he may 
not understand what he sees and/or 
hears. His might be an expressive 
problem — he may not be able to 
encode his thoughts into verbal 
language symbols. Or, his problem 
might involve both receptive and 
expressive modes, a more common 
case. 

‘The first step toward helping a 
child with a “‘language disorder” is 
to ascertain why language has failed 
to develop. The child could be deaf. 
He could have a severe emotional 
disturbance, He might be severely 
mentally retarded. Or, he might 
have some central nervous system 
dysfunction. The latter child is one of 
the least understood of all children. 
He is often misdiagnosed. His 
problem has been given many labels: 
symbolic disorder, aphasia, 
dysphasia, dyslogia, developmental 
aphasia, congenital aphasia. 


“Aphasia”” is the term most com- 
monly used, but professionals kave 
yet to agree on a definition, Medical 
doctors, audiologists, psychologists 
and educators have all drawn ac- 
curate conclusions from their own 
points of reference, but have not yet 
been able to arrive at a definition to 
satisfy all viewpopints, There is at 
present a great deal of controversy 
as to whether the term “aphasia” 
should be used at all when referring 
to this childhood language disorder. 
One reason for this controversy is 
that aphasia in a child is often 
considered to be the same as adult 
aphasia, because of the common 
label and the common symptom of 
deficient verbal _ communication 
skills. There are, in fact, a few 
children who can be compared to 
adult aphasics. These children 
followed a course of normal language 
development until at some point, 
because of some cerebral insult, the 
language deteriorated or was 
lost completely. This is a case of 
“acquired aphasia.” A child with 
acquired aphasia requires a program 
of rehabilitation to help retrieve the 
language skills that existed in the 
past, and to piece together the small 
fragments of language that still 
exist. On the other hand, there is the 
child in whom language skills have 
never developed. There is no 
foundation of language on which to 
build. The key here is habilitation, as 
opposed to re-habilitation. ‘The 
fragments of language must be 
created before they can be joined 
together into meaningful language. 


A Brief History 
of the Aphasic Classes at $.J.W. 

The first class for aphasic children 
was begun as a pilot program in the 
1966-67 school year. A small group 
of six children was carefully chosen 
from a number of children with 
“language disorders.” Criteria for 
admission to the “hearing aphasic 
class"” were normal hearing, at least 
average mental ability, and absence 
of significant emotional distur- 
bances. The following year a second 
class was added. The program 
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continued to grow slowly toward our 
present five classes, with thirty-one 
students. 

‘The Aims of the Aphasic Program 

The ultimate aim of the aphasic 
program is to help the children to 
become useful, self-supporting 
citizens by assessing their academic 
abilities and then helping them to 
develop useable oral and written 
language and eventually returning 
them to a regular local program, 
whenever possible and practical. For 
those children who, for various 
reasons, are unable to return to the 
regular educational stream, it is our 
aim to provide individualized 
academic programs in the on- 
campus aphasic classes, with in- 
tegration into the vocational classes 
for hearing impaired children. 

‘The Educational Program 

‘There are several theories about 
the ‘‘best'’ approaches to the 
habilitation of the aphasic child. 
Among the most well-known are 
those proposed by Helmer 
Myklebust and Jon Eisenson. We 
have used these approaches in our 
aphasic classes at Sir James 
Whitney, with some success, but felt 
that our students were not reaching 
their full potential. The most ef- 
fective approach we have found to 
the habilitation of the children in our 
aphasic classes is the Association 
Method, devised by Mildred 
McInnis ‘at Central Institute for the 
Deaf in St. Louis, Missouri, 
Although the Association Method is 
not yet widely accepted, its value is 
rapidly becoming apparent. Many 
years of research and experimenting 
have resulted in teaching procedures 
that can help the child to learn 
language, in spite of his language 
handicap, 

Several common characteristics 
have been observed among childre1 
referred to as being ‘‘aphasic."” 
Among these are: 

1, poor attention span; 

2. poor retention ability, and 

3. poor memory span for 
sequence, 


(cont'd on Page 6) 
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The Association 
Method 
as used in the 
Aphasic Classes 


1. The phoneme, the smallest unit of 
language is taught first. Jeff Cotter reads the 
phonemes he knows for Miss Kennerley in a 
phoneme drill. 


> b. 
2 Once several phonemes have been @ 5 
‘mastered, a consonant and vowel are joined 


to form asyllable in the drop drill step. Teddy 
Swinton is reading his new drop drill for his 
teacher, Mrs. Turner. 


5, Inanimate object stories 
complicated. Michele Provost is looking for a 


picture of what she has just read for Mrs. 
Turner. 


little more 


3. At the cross drill level, words are bullt up, 
through syllable drills. Glenda Dupuls has 
discovered that she now knows how to read 


= 
6. Michele Provost and Graig Simpson are 
reading their ‘Personal Story” 


4, Now that we have a good basic noun 
vocabulary, short stories are begun, Jeff 
Cotter is reading the "Animal Story" about a 
dog, that Theresa Pelosse has written on the 
blackboard. 


7. Ricky Whatley is reciting his ‘Livingroom 
Story'’. Memory training is an important 
feature of the Association Method, 
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Other Activities 
of the 
Aphasic 
Program 


celebrates Kevin Dorsey's birthday with 
chocolate cake and kool-ade. 


Exercises such as this pegboard design 
Bradley Hunt is doing, help improve per- 
ceptual skills and eye-hand co-ordination, 


Many of the aphasic students joined the 
school bowling league this year. As well as 
enjoyment, bowling is the basis for 
‘meaningful mathematics. Some of the boys 
continuously calculate their total cores and 
averages, then compare them to those of 
‘other students, 


Mrs. Goheen helps Larry Brown of the 
Senior Class with a reading assignment. 


‘As part of his Vocational training program, 
Larry Brown js building kitchen cabinets, 


‘As part of the reading program, students in 
the Senior Classes visit the library weekly. 
Jimmy Collins is choosing a book to take back 
tohhis classroom, 


David Nugent spends a good portion of his 
school day working in the Print Shop. 
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It is our pleasant duty to devote the editorial section of this issue to a very 
deserving group of students from Sir James Whitney. These are students, 
seven in number, who have satisfactorily met the requirements for post- 
secondary education and will be enrolling next September in regular programs 
either at George Brown College in Toronto or Gallaudet College in 
Washington, D.C. 

‘As a matter of fact, the four students who have opted for George Brown 
College, Charles Hannah, Alfred Bastarache, Marie Zauner and Kathy 
Gibson, have already left this school and are currently at George Brown 
enrolled on the “‘headstart’’ program. The students who will be attending 
Gallaudet summer school and the regular program beginning next fall are 
Joan Jewison, Ken Corbett and Gerard Kennedy. 

On behalf of their fellow students and the entire staff at The Sir James 
Whitney School we offer these students our heartiest congratulations on their 
achievement and our best wishes for success in their new educational en- 
deavours. 


George Brown College 


% 
L 


Alfred Bastarache 
Charles is ‘Alfred was admitted 
President of to Sir James 
Students’ Council Whitney in  Sep- 
‘and comes from the tember, 1966, at the 
Millage of Eldorado age of 10. He is from 
which is about 25 the northern part of 
miles north of the province, where 
Belleville. He has his parents reside at 
attended Sir James Moonbeam, 
Whitney for 11 

years. 


Kathy Gibson 
Marie came to Sir Kathy has been 
James Whitney in Sir James Whit 
September, 1961 and for fourteen yer 
completed the entire having enrolled in 
fourteen yeurs ofthe September 1962 at 
school program, She the age of six. Her 
comes from the city hometown is 
of Kingston, Oshawa. 


Gallaudet College 


Kenneth Corbett 
Ken is a Bellevilian 


Joan Jewison 
Joan hails from Gerard has 


Gerard Kennedy 


Peterborough and is student hei ‘and has attended Sir 
noted for both her thirteen years and James Whitney for 
athletic and comes from Erin- _twolve years. He is 
Scholastic ability. ville, Ontario. He quiet but efficient 


She has been a hopes his work at student and 


Student at SirJames college will lead toa looking forward 

Whitney for 19 career in’ data continuing his 

years. processing. education 
Gallaudet, 
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Ms. M, Darling, M.Ed. 


Myrna Darling has recently joined 
the staff of The Sir James Whitney 
School as audiologist. 

‘Myrna was born in Kingston and is 
a graduate of Peterborough 
Teachers’ College and the Teacher 
Education Centre at The Sir James 
Whitney School, She has a B.A. from 
Queen’s University and an M.Ed. in 
Audiology from the University of 
Manchester, England, where she 
studied on a Rotary Foundation 
Award. 

Myrna taught in the Senior 
Department of The Ernest C. Drury 
School, Milton, from 1968 to 1970. 
From 1972 to 1974 she taught 7 to 11 
year old hearing impaired children at 
‘Centennial School in Ottawa. 

Myrna is looking forward to testing 
students in the Clinic in the near 
future and to working with the staff 
of the school. 


Mr. P. Humenik, M.A. 


Mr. Peter Humenik joined the staff 
of The Sir James Whitney School in 
mid-March of this year. His position 
is that of school audiologist. Prior to 
coming to Sir James Whitney he 
spent a short time as clinical 
audiologist at The Ernest C. Drury 
School in Milton. 

Mr. Humenik has over ten years of 
professional service working as a 
diagnostic and rehabilitation 
audiologist in hospital settings, the 
last eight years of which were spent 
directing “the audiological clinic of 
Chedoke Hospitals in Hamilton. 

He is a native of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and received his B.A, 
Degree from the University of 
Manitoba. His M.A, Degree in 
Audiology was obtained from North- 
western University, Evanston, 
Mlinois. 

Mr. Humenik has a very keen 
interest in rehabilitation audiology 
and looks forward to working with 
both the staff and student body of 
the school 


Myrna Darling 


© 


Peter Humenik 


@ 


jcult to learn. 


DRY PAINT 


Precision in the use of language Is very desirable, and therefore di 


‘This reprint is proffered as an alternate teaching ald to sundry and all, 


RULES FOR WRITERS 
by A. U. Wise 


It_is absolutely mandatory and 
imperative that you follow these rules 
implicitly most of the time, insofar as it 
‘may seem convenient and practical for 
you to do so. 

1. Take all necessary and ap- 
propriate steps, measures and coun- 
Termeasures to shun and avoid the 
employment or utilization of every 
possible practicable waste of un- 
necessary, superfluous, superogatory, 
Uunessential excess of extra words. 

2. Make aure all your sentences are 
ull and complete. Wf possible, 

2, At all costs avoid cliches as you 
would the plague. 

4. Take panes to spell and puentuate 
corectly. 

¥. Be Consistent. 

6. Do not approximate. Always be 
‘more or less precise in your estimate. 

7. Sedulously eshew obluscatory 
hyperverbosity, —prolixity and 
pedantically sesquipedalian 
pseudointellectualism. 

8, What we are trying to get across 
to you roughly is that we have pretty 
‘near made up our minds that it would 
bbe a kind of preferable situation if you 
‘Said what you meant what you sald, 
and at least this seems to be a vaguely 
gathered consensus of your present 


O 


thinking at the present time, and we 
also presently believe that your writing 
would be more presentable if you 
Would present it essentially as free of 
repetitions ast is presently possible to 
present It, at present. And do not 
express more than one thought at a 
time. 

‘9, And finally, as a summation at the 
conclusion, we wish ta close by saying: 
in all written expression it is of the 
foremost qualification — if not, cer- 
tainly not less than — at least 
definitely not secondary to the 
aforesaid clause, that whenever the 
importance of possibly trying so that 
when, except where it cannot be 
avalded and/or in further necessary 
development it becomes necessary to 
‘omit, yet, keep economical, and 
remember without fail (for this must 
not be underestimated, un- 
deremphasized, or slighted of un- 
derscorement nor especially 
overlooked] of being brief and cleer. 
This is vital. 

‘And one last final terminal point to 
always remember is the extreme 
Importance of always being veryneat 
and caerful and workmanliek 


in/everythingthing yuou du. 
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Aphasic Classes (cont'd) 
The three key words of the 
Association Method are AT- 
TENTION, RETENTION, and 
RECALL. The goals of the entire 
program are to increase the child's 
attention span, increase his 
retention, and to increase his ability 
to recall. These three goals must be 
achieved in order for a child to learn 
and use language, which is the 
ultimate goal. 

‘The Association Method has been 
described as a systematic 
multisensory approach for teaching 
language and speech to children with 
multiple, complex, and_little- 
understood difficulties in language 
learning. It is systematic in that the 
child begins by learning the smallest 
unit of symbolic verbal language, the 
phoneme, and progresses | in- 
crementally through syllables, 
words, sentences, and stories. It is 
multisensory in that the child learns 
to recognize, read, write, hear, and 
say each element he is taught. Its 
multidimensional aspects include 
concepts, language structure, 
sequential language, and skills for 
learning. Each child progresses 
through the program at his own rate. 
He must achieve absolute success at 
one level before going onto the next, 

‘The backbone of our program for 
aphasic children is the Association 
Method. In the beginning levels the 
major portion of the day is spent in 
this very structured approach to 
language development. As the 
child’s language begins to develop, 
correlative programs in academic 
subject areas such as mathematics, 
science and social studies are 
gradually introduced. The children 
in the younger aphasic classes also 
have an opportunity to participate in 
rhythm, physical education, and 
swimming classes on a regular basis. 

When a young aphasic child has 
acquired a good foundation of 
language, and shows social, 
emotional and academic maturity, he 
is given the opportunity to gradually 
integrate with a class of his ap- 
proximate age group in a regular 
elementary school. Ideally, he will 
continue on this integration program 
until he is fully integrated and able 
to return to the educational system in 
his home town, if tis felt that he will 
be able to function successfully in 
that setting, 


However, although it is our aim to 
return the child to the regular stream 
of education, at present it is the 
exception rather than the rule, One 
of our greatest hurdles to overcome 
is one of early diagnosis of the 
problem. It can take approximately 
three years to make up one year of 
lost language development, The 
older the child is when he enters the 
program, the longer it will take him 
to acquire language skills and the 
poorer the prognosis. As a result, 
many of our students remain at Sir 
James Whitney for the balance of 
their educational career, As they 
reach their teens, these pupils are 
integrated into vocational classes 
with hearing impaired children of 
their age group. In this program, 
they proceed with the hearing im- 
paired children vocationally and 
return to their aphasic class teachers 
for language and other academic 
subjects. As they reach the required 
levels, both vocationally and 
academically, the senior aphasic 
students begin to work on the 
Ontario H.S.1 credit system, leading 
toward an Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. Those who do 
not qualify for this diploma can earn 
a Certificate of Training upon 
graduation from school, Thus, the 
Tong-range goal for all pupils en- 
tering the aphasie program could be 
one of three: 1) return to the regular 
educational stream under the local 
school board systems, 2) continue at 
Sir James Whitney and graduate 
with an Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma, or 3) con- 


Present Statistics 
The present enrolment in the 
Aphasic Classes is thirty-one pupils, 
Of the thirty-one pupils, fourteen are 
in the Junior Aphasic Classes, 
twelve are in the Intermediate level 
classes, four are in the Senior H.S.1 
class, and one is on a part-time 
integration program in a public 
school, The four classroom teachers 
conduct the language and academic 
programs for all these children. The 
fourteen junior level students are on 
individualized programs, following 
the Association Method, Those in 
the intermediate and senior classes 
participate more in group instruction 
programs in the academic subject 
areas, 
‘What About the Future? 
Encouraged by the progress of 
many of our children in the aphasic 
classes, we are looking forward to an 
even brighter future for children 
with language disorders. We hope 
soon to develop a program for 
aphasic hearing impaired children, 
and to expand our program for 
hearing aphasics. One of our 
greatest concerns at present is early 
diagnosis of the problem. In order to 
be helped, these children must first 
be found. The Aphasic Program at 
Sir James Whitney is the only 
provincial program for aphasic 
children under the Ministry of 
Education, In reality, we serve an 
area of some 400,000 square miles. 
With the continued co-operation of 
Public Health Nurses, school board 
personnel, the Ministry, and front- 
line educators, all the aphasic 
children in Ontario will take part in 
an educational program to meet their 
specific needs. 
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Fishing 
through 
the lee 


February 26, 1976 — Yesterday 
we had an exciting day. We went to 
Mr. Johnston’s cottage to fish. Mr. 
Doran and his class went too, Mr. 
Workman went too. He went to take 
some pictures, 

All the boys carried the food and 
fishing gear to the cottage. First we 
took the fishing gear to the lake. Mr. 
Doran showed us how to make the 
holes through the ice. We used a 
crowbar and an auger. Some boys 
started to fish. Mr, Johnston, 
Murray McCormick, Robbie and 
Garry Webb went up to the cottage 
to make breakfast. After a while, 
Robbie called everyone for break: 
fast. We took turns eating breakfast 
and fishing. 

When breakfast was over, 
everyone went down to the lake 
again. Some boys were jigging with 
lures and artificial worms. Some 
other boys were fishing with min- 
nows. One fish took Robbie's 
minnow. Gordon got a small bite. 
Something broke Mr. Johnston's 
line. One boy had an accident. Ashe 
chipped the ice with the crowbar, his 
hand slipped and down went the bar 
into the lake. We were very 
disappointed about the crowbar. 

Murray took pop down to the boys 
on the lake. Then we picked 
everything up from the lake and took 
itup to the cottage. Then we had our 
lunch, Everyone was full and happy. 
We cleaned up the cottage and the 
bunk house. We got into the bus and 
drove back to Belleville. One boy had 
to tell the man at the rent shop about 
the crowbar. He said he was sorry. 
We will all help him replace the lost 
bar. We were all happy and tired, 
when we got back to school, 

Jim Collins, Russell Conrad, 

Gordon Forsythe, Murray Matchett, 
Murray McCormick, Robbie McKee 
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FLOOR HOCKEY: North vs South 


The 4th Annual North-South Allstar 
Floor Hockey Game is now history. 
What began in late January and 
developed into artistic posters being 
displayed supporting favoured 
teams, mass sales of buttons, pic- 
tures, pennants, tickets, etc., ended 
at 9:30 p.m. on Wednesday, March 
0th, when the final buzzer sounded 
to end the game. The final score that 
registered on the glowing scoreboard 
was North 8 - South 2. 

The evenings activities began with 
introductions and presentations of 
special guests which included Dr. 
and Mrs, Demeza, Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Bryant, Mr. 
Gervis, Mr. Rickaby, and Mr, Dick 
Burns, and Mr. Hank Ford who 
represented the Belleville A.N.A.P. 

The team members were then 
introduced and the fans expressed 
their enthusiasum with ‘‘Yea’s"” or 
“"Boo's”” as each player entered the 
spotlight. 

Both teams had their special ap- 
proach in presenting their coaches, 
The Northern coaches entered the 
playing area on a dog sled (on wheels 
of course) with Miss Rhonda 
“Grandma” Sheridan riding on the 
sled and Mr. George ‘Grandpa’’ 
Miller pushing. The Southern coach 
Mr. Tom ‘‘Whipper’’ Wills entered 
the gym decked out like the “Lord 
Mayor of London’” with top hat and 
cane and escorted by two beautiful 
young ladies. 

After the formalities of singing our 
National Anthem and the official 
dropping of the puck the 4th annual 
game was underway. 

Gerard Kenndy (S) opened the 
scoring with an unassisted goal when 
the game was only 3 minutes and 28 


seconds old. Gordon Perchaliuk (N) 
tied the game with an unassisted 
goal at the 4:45 minute mark and 
Peter Morawietz (N) assisted by 
Donald Lapointe broke the tie at the 
:46 minute mark. Steven Smith (S) 
scored unassisted at 17:40 which tied 
the game but proved to be the last 
goal the southern team would score 
for the remainder of the sixty- 
minute game. 

The first period ended with the 
teams tied at two goals apiece. At 
this point all indications were that 
this was going to be a close scoring 
game. 

‘Between the first and second 
period, the Belleville Kinsmen Pipe 
Band under the direction of Pipe 
Major Dougal McCamley provided 
us with some excellent en- 
tertainment, Two young ladies, the 
Sterling sisters (age 10 and 12), 
accompanied the band and highland 
danced their way into the hearts of 
all those present. 

With the second period underway, 
Roman Krajchi (N) broke the 2-2 tie 
with an unassisted goal at 4:05. At 
this point the Northern team never 
looked backed, as they went on to 
score three more goals before the 
buzzer sounded to end the second 
period. John Baird (N) assisted by 
Derek Masters at 5:50, Roman 
Krajchi (N) assisted by Paul Masters 
at 8:03, and Donald Lapointe (N) 
unassisted at 11:53. 

After the second period the senior 
boys and senior girls floor hockey 
showdown finals were run off. Patti 
Lyons and Debbie Roen were 
‘competing for top shooter with Tami 
Connors in goal. After three at- 
tempts each, Debbie defeated Patti 
by ascore of two goals to one. 


In the senior boys encounter, 
Stephen Smith defeated James 
Hamilton with two goals to none. 
John Baird tended goal for the senior 
boys. 

The Southern team was desperate 
in the third period to close the gap in 
the score, but Ron Rosenberger was 
not about to be beaten as he robbed 
the south of numerous scoring 
opportunities, 

While Ronald was defending the 
homefront, his team was putting the 
pressure on the Southern goalie, 
Donald Lapointe (N) scored the 
North's 7th goal assisted by Roman 
Krajchi at 7:28 and Gordon Per- 
chaliuk (N) scored the &h and final 
goal at 11 minutes and 57 seconds in 
the period, 

The score didn't discourage the 
Southern team as they desperately 
fought to overcome the deficit until 
the buzzer sounded to end the game. 
‘At this point, the Northern fans 
rushed on the floor to mob their 
victorious heroes. 

After the traditional handshake, the 
game's three stars as selected by our 
special guests were announced. 
Derek Masters (N) was chosen as the 
first star for his fine efforts both 
offensively and defensively and his 
sportsman-like attitude throughout 
the game. 

Ron Rosenburger (N) was chosen as 
the game's second star for his ex- 
cellent performance in stopping all 
but two of the 58 shots that were 
fired at him. 

Gerard Kennedy (S) received the 
third star award for his undying 
efforts throughout the game. 

Three minor penalties were 
assessed during the game; Pat 
Edwards (N) for tripping, Peter 
Morawietz (N) for roughing, Stephen 
‘Smith (S) for elbowing. 

‘The officials for the evening's game 
were: Referees, Mr. Donald Taylor 
and Mr. John Doran; Scorer and 
Timekeepers, Mrs. Ingraham, Mrs. 
Kerr and Miss Lalonde; 
Statisticians, James C. Campbell 
and Ronald Carr. 

Although the score doesn't indicate 
as such, the Southern team outshot 
the Northern team by a margin of 58 


= 38 shots on goal. 
Keith Schauer 
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and East vs West 


Wednesday, March 17th was more 
than a St. Patrick's Day celebration 
for 25 students from The Sir James 
Whitney School. This was the day 
they long had awaited to go to The 
Robarts School in London to compete 
in floor hockey games. The evening 
of March 16th didn’t look too 
promising in that the snow, ac- 
companied by relatively high winds, 
might result in cancellation the trip. 
During that night and early the next 
morning many of the players were 
walking around with their fingers 
crossed in hopes of favourable 
weather. As a matter of fact, I even 
had my toes and my shoelaces 
crossed, 

At 9:00 a.m., Mr, Doug Potts and 
Mr. Jim Dunning lead the way, their 
van loaded with their enthusiastic 
teams of youngsters which included 
six boys and six girls, They were 
followed by Keith Schauer and co- 
pilot Mr. George Miller with their 
van of 18 all-star players chosen from 
the North-South game. 


With the exception of a heavy 
crosswind, driving conditions were 
very good until we were within forty 
miles of London, when we en- 
countered blowing snow, We arrived 
at the Robarts School at 2:30 p.m. 
and were very well received by staff 
and students. 


After a tour of their facilities (which 
are beautiful), the junior game got 
underway. The junior teams con- 
sisted of one line of girls and one line 
of boys from each school, The three 
fifteen-minute periods were divided 
into three minute intervals of play for 
each line. 

‘Tommy Guinn of London opened 
the scoring at the 2-minute mark of 
the first period. Belleville tried 
desperatly to regain this l-goal 
deficit, and finally Bruce Mayer of 
Belleville tied the score at 8 minutes 
in the first period. Chris Carleton (B) 
and Bruce Mayer (B) added two 
more goals for Belleville before the 
period ended. 

In the second period, London came 
on strong with a goal by Scott Dennis 
and a tying goal by Tommy Guinn, 
Manon Grondin (B) scored late in the 
period to give Belleville a 4-3 lead. 


Early in the third and final period 
‘Tommy Guinn (L) scored for a "Hat 
‘Trick"’ and tied the score for the 
third time in the game. Bight 
minutes later Debbie Bertrand broke 
the tie in favour of Belleville 5-4, 
Incidently, Debbie got the winning 
goal. Rejean Poirier and Andrew 
Byrne each added singles for 
Belleville before the game ended 
with a final score of Belleville 7, 
London 4, 

Chris Carleton was chosen by the 
officials as the game's most valuable 
player. Kym Scherini was chosen as 
the referees’ favorite player. 

The senior encounter proved to be a 
much tougher competition. London's 
Dama McCarther started the scoring 
in less than a minute after the 
opening face-off. It took Belleville an 
additional 4 minutes to tie the score 
with a goal by Steven Benn. The 
third and fourth goals of the game 
were scored by Nurele Bourgeois 
and Greg McDonald of London. 
Steven Smith (B) added an additional 
point before the period ended with a 
score London 3 - Belleville 2. 


in the second period, Gordon 
Jackson was awarded a penalty shot 
on which he capitalized to tie the 
score at 8-3. Donald Lapointe scored 
later in the period to give Belleville a 
4-3 lead, 

Ron Dans (L) tied the game early in 
the third period only to have Derek 
Masters break it again minutes later. 
Tate in the third period Dama 
McCarther (L) scored the games 10th 
goal and it appeared that the game 
would end witha tie score. However, 
Belleville’s own Steven ‘String 
Bean" Benn was not about to be 
outdone as he hurled the red sphere 
into the opposing goal with only 
seconds remaining on the clock to 
provide Belleville with a 6-5 win. 

After an excellent meal provided by 
our hosts and a fond farewell to out 
friends, a tired but happy lot aimed 
their vehicles eastward to Belleville, 
The Sir James Whitney School, and 
home. 

6:00 a.m. - 1:00 a.m. makes a long 


Keith Schauer, 
Recreation, 
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Intermediate Boys’ 
North - South 
Floor Hockey 


‘The enthusiasm brought about by 
the Annual North-South All Star 
Floor Hockey game has spread 
throughout the campus. The North- 
South Basketball game on Wed- 
nesday, March 30, provided another 
victory for the Northern team as they 
defeated the Southern team with a 
score of 44-42. 

However, the Intermediate Boys’ 
Residence Southern team broke the 
North's winning streak on Wed- 
nesday, April 7. This was their 
annual Mi forth-South — Floor 
Hockey game, 

Before the game began the Nor- 
thern coach, Derek Masters, and the 
southern coaches, Gordon Jackson 
and Gerard Kennedy, stressed the 
play combinations they had em- 
phasized in earlier practices. Both 
teams were “decked out’”” in the 
senior north-south sweaters which 
were rather long in the arms and 
extended below their shorts. 
However, the sweaters were a 
perfect fit around the chest as the 
pride in weering “their heroes” 
sweaters was obvious. 

As Donald Lapointe, the game's 
referee-in-chief, dropped the puck to 
start the game, Bart Shigwadja set 
the official time clock and buzzer. 
Norman Noble scored the first goal 
to give the north the lead early in the 
game. The southern team’s ‘feather 
weight’ Ricky Moroughan tied the 
game on a beautiful passing com- 
bination from Murray Matchett and 
Armand Brennan. Mike Monette 
broke the tie in favour of the north 
shortly before the first period ended. 

‘The second period was dominated 
by the goal tenders as only one goal 
was scored by Angelo Daniil to tie 
the game for the second time, 

In the third period Kevin Dorsey 
outmaneuyered the northern goal 
tender, Vito Rubino, to score the tie 
breaker and give the southern team 
the lead for the first time in the 
game, 

The Northern coach’s expertise at 
line changing proved fruitful as 
Norman Noble tied the score in the 
dying minutes of the game and 
forced an overtime sudden death 
period. Much to the Northem 


No Kidding! 


“Well, not until May 8th’’, says 
Murray Matchett, as he constantly 
watches his favourite goat ‘James's 
Nettie’’ expand. She is due to kid on 
May 8th, 

Murray developed a very keen 
interest in goats, after his class 
visited a farm that possessed twenty- 
five or thirty of these most af 
fectionate creatures. 

Murray started a never-ending 
trend of asking questions about 
goats, using all possible methods of 
communication. His questions 
continued at home on weekends. 


His parents were most supportive 
with him in his new interest. They 
helped him answer his questions, 
and finally, when they were con- 
fident that his interest was genuine, 
they helped him procure a small herd 
of goats, 

Since he acquired a herd, he has 
continued to expand his knowledge 
about goats. He has taken part in 
preparing his animals for show, and 
has actually participated in showing 
at fairs. He has received third place 
ribbons on a couple of showings, His 
parents have been most helpful in 
taking him to the various shows, This 
year Murray went to the Quinte 


Exhibition, Lakefield Fair, Orono 
Fair, Madoc Fair, and Campbellford 
Fair. He also went to see the goat 
display at the Toronto Exhibition. 

Murray subscribes to two goat 
club magazines, and has leaned to 
recognize prominent goat breeders 
both in Canada and the United States 
from looking at various articles in 
these magazines. He has a firm 
knowledge of the names of all breeds 
of dairy goats, and a better than 
average knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of each breed, He looks at 
the individual milk records of ex- 
ceptional goats shown in the Dairy 
Goat Journal. Recently he was very 
surprised to read about a La Mancha 
doe milking 4,130 pounds of milk in 
her seventh lactation, 

Murray's teacher was able to 
make valuable use of Murray's 
terrific interest in goats in the areas 
of mathematics, language, reading, 
geography and shop, as well as 
helping him to develop improved 
social skills by giving him and his 
parents support and advice at show 
times, where it was noted that 
Murray exhibited a much more 
relaxed attitude towards new and 


unfamiliar people, particularly 
adults, 
‘Murray's first goat, ‘‘James's 


Nettie”, which is a half-Nubian doe, 
was bred in December, so she is due 
to freshen‘on May 8th, 1976, She was 
mated to a registered purebred 
Nubian. Her kids will be three 
quarter Nubian. He expects the kids 
to be black with white spots. Murray 
plans to get enough milk from Nettie 
this summer to meet the family 
demands, 

Watch for a picture of Murray's 
new kids in a future edition of this 
magazine. 

D. Johnston. 


Fe 


coach’s disapproval, his team began 
playing a very defensive game. At 
one point, I was certain there were 
four goalies in the northern net at 
one time. 

With the Northern team's con- 
centration on defensive play and lack 
‘of emphasis on offensive play, the 
game's outcome was almost 
inevitable. Murray Matchett took 
advantage of the situation and 
guided the puck between the goal 
tender's legs to give the Southern 
team the additional point and the 
1976 championship. 


I was very impressed with the 
attitude of the players and coaches. 
Before the overtime period began, I 
approached each team to inform 
them, if they lost, I sould like to see 
a sportsman-like attitude displayed. 
However, they informed me that 
their coaches, Derek Masters 
(north), Gordon Jackson and Gerard 
Kennedy (south), had already in- 
structed them as such, 
One gets a warm feeling realizing 
that true sportsmanship still exists. 
Keith Schauer, 
Recreation Director. 
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Chaplains Assist. 
Catholic Religious 
Education Program 


Each Friday morning, Religious 
Education classes are attended by 
our pupils, The main thrust of in- 
spiration for the program comes 
from the teachers, Over the years 
pupils are instructed in Christian 
beliefs. In the junior grades pupils 
learn to appreciate God through His 
works and learn to respond to Him in 
prayer. In the upper junior grades 
pupils make their First Communion 
and First Confession, In senior 
school pupils learn more about the 
Life of Christ and the Old Testament, 
are involved in an extensive program 
in preparation for Confirmation, 
study the Mass and during their final 
year are prepared for life on their 
own by a Christian Family Living 
Course. 

We are indeed fortunate to have 
two very capable Chaplains for the 
Deaf, Father Monty and Father 
Dwyer, who assist with the program 
and make monthly visits to the 
school. While at the school, they 
meet with groups of pupils on 
Thursday evening and on Friday 
morning, they are involved with 
separate classes or with groups of 
classes. During the year, they have 
Masses and other celebrations such 
as Ecumenical services, Penance 
celebrations or celebrations related 
to the Church year. 

The Reverend Brian Dwyer was 
ordained in 1970, Along with his 
regular parish responsibilities at 
Holy Name Church in Toronto, he is 
very much involved with the deaf. 
He is in charge of a Religious 
Education program for 45 deaf 
children in Toronto and celebrates 
Mass for deaf families each Sunday 
at Holy Name Curch, Father Dwyer 
also participates in many groups and 
associations of and for the deaf. He 
is the assistant chaplain to the 
International Catholic Deaf 
Association (I.C.D.A.) and is the 
Canadian English consultant to the 
1.C.D.A. He is also president of 
Silent Voice Canada. 

The Reverend P. Monty was 
ordained as a member of the Jesuit 
Order. He has been the Ontario 
Catholic Chaplain for the Deaf, full 
time, since 1971. In this role he is 


to all 
Bishops of Ontario, travels all over 
Ontario visiting adults, children and 
the schools for the deaf. He is a link 
between home and school and is 
happy to visit homes if parents wish. 


responsible the Catholic 


As Chaplain, he holds regular 
services and Masses in more 
populated areas and has services 
irregularly in less populated areas. 
Father Monty is the Chaplain for the 
1.C.A.D. (an organization run by the 
deaf). and a member of the 
Superintendent's Advisory Council 
at The Sir James Whitney School. 

Since Christmas, Father Tallon 


from St. Micheel’s Church in 
Belleville has been visiting the 
school during Religious Education 
period. Hopefully our pupils will 
have a greater feeling of belonging 
to the Church community because of 
his visits. 

We strive to make the Religious 
Education program a positive in- 
fluence on our young deaf. Much of 
the onus in developing attitudes in 
this area lies with the homes. We are 
indeed thankful that many of our 
pupils receive an example of good 
Christian living from their own 
families. 


Prizes for SJW Swimmers 


On April 14th the Sir James 
Whitney School hosted a very 
successful swim meet against six 
Belleville Public Schools involving 
200 competitors from ages 7 to 14. 
Much of the success was due to the 
efficient volunteer assistance 
provided by Mr. Dave Pape as 
starter, Miss Betty Lalonde as chief 
timer and Larry Brown, Alan Mason, 
James Campbell, Chris Turcotte and 
Helen Woodward as timers. 

It would certainly seem that the 
efforts of our junior and intermediate 
speed swimmers over the year have 
paid off as first place ribbons were 
presented to the following: Bill 
Haines for 25 yard front crawl; Holly 
Lachance for 50 yard front crawl. 


Second place went to the 


following: Troy Bailey for 25 yard 
front crawl; Trudy Simola for 50 yard 
breast stroke; Manon Grondin for 25 
yard front crawl. 

Third place ribbons were received 
by the following: Robert Publow for 
50 yard back craw!; Trudy Simola for 
50 yard back crawl; Sandra Lynds for 
50 yard back crawl. 

Following the events the Whitney 
team and officials enjoyed special 
box lunches provided by the kitchen 
staff, 

‘Once again, the Aquatic staff is 
very grateful’ for the co-operation 
and assistance given by the kitchen, 
maintenance and residence staffs as 
well as the officials, all of whom 
made the meet a very enjoyable 
event 
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A Reprint from “The Mississippian, 


February 1976 


DISCIPLINE 


POLICY 


(A discipline policy for MSD, which we trust will be self-explanatory, was 
developed by representatives from each area ot the school during a series of 
several meetings together and Is presented here for your information. After 
that time the polloy was presented to the Parents Club and a panel of 
specialists in various areas. Comments and criticisms that came from that 
meeting were given careful consideration and the policy was revised to in- 
corporate suggestions made at that meeting. If you would like to express your 
‘own comments or concerns, the superintendent will welcome your views.) 


The Mississippi School for the Deaf 

has established certain policies in 
regard to discipline. The purpose of 
these policies is to promote self- 
discipline consistent with the age 
and maturity level of the student. 
Discipline is necessary in order that 
we provide an orderly school 
program and protect those who 
participate in the program. 
Behaviors that enhance the program 
will be encouraged; those activities 
of students that interfere with a 
smooth running school program will 
be prohibited. 

1. Respect for authority will be 
expected of all students anywhere on 
campus. Committing any act of 
defiance, either in language or 
action, against anyone in authority 
will not be permitted. The following 
and any other refusal to comply with 
a request of a person in authority will 
be considered an act of defiance: 
® Telling a supervisor ‘‘Not your 
business”” 

Closing your eyes when a 
supervisor is talking 

© Refusal to look at the supervisor 
when he/she is talking. 

© Use of rude or dirty signs. 

At no time will a student be allowed 
to strike or threaten to strike a 
person in authority. This kind of 


action by a student will result in 
suspension, It is understood that 
defiance will be handled by the adult 
involved 

2, While under the j 
the school or supervision of school 
personnel, the use, distribution, sale 
‘or possession by’ students of the 
following is forbidden. 

* Weapons or instruments designed 
to do bodily harm. 

© Tobacco in any form. 

* Intoxicating beverages. 

* Narcotics, hallucinogenic or 
dangerous drugs 

* Explosives, fireworks, or in- 
cendiaries of any type. 

* Pornographic materials, 

8. Students are not to tamper with 
fire-fighting equipment, emergency 
alarm systems nor security alarm 
systems. 

4, Dress regulations are being 
developed with a view of minimizing 
distraction during the school day. 
Students are expected to abide by 
dress regulations. 

5, Fighting, profanity and obscenity 
are expressly forbidden. Students 
should learn self-control and respect 
for each other. 

6. Articles damaged through 
carelessness or maliciousness shall 
be paid for by the student or 


students responsible, Parents should 
be notified of the damage. This is the 
student's home for nine months out 
of the year. Students should take 
personal pride in surroundings and 
treat buildings and furnishings with 
care, 

7.The care of books and equipment 
provided by the school is the 
responsibility of the students. They 
should keep books in designated 
areas and not leave them scattered 
around campus. Damaged books will 
be paid for by the student respon- 
sible for the damage. 

8. Punctuality will be expected of 
each student, Five minutes are 
allowed for a student to move from 
one class to another. He should be in 
his seat and ready to begin class 
when the 5 minutes have elapsed. 
Being late for class will result in the 
following disciplinary measures: 

a) Work missed will be made up at 
the teacher's convenience 

) Three tardy days in any one class 
during a 9-week period will result in 
the student's being campused for a 
weekend. 

) Any student later than five 
minutes will be required to have a 
pass in order to be admitted to class, 

9. Cutting classes will not be 
tolerated. The first time a pupil cuts 
class, he/she will be campused for a 
week and the parents will be notified 
by mail of this infraction, Cutting 
classes is reason for suspension. 

10. Passes will be required when a 
pupil is out of class during school 
hours, When moving to another 
school area during class-time, a 
pupil must have a pass in ‘his 
possession properly filled out and 
signed by the teacher, supervising 
teacher, a cottage parent, Dean of 
Students or the principal. Students 
will not be allowed to go to the 
dormitory at any time during schoo! 
time except for emergencies, and 
then only if accompanied by an 
adult. Pupils must report to the 
cottage parent or classroom teacher 
in charge before attending to 
business or running errands. When a 
pupil has completed his business, 
the person to whom he reported 
must sign the pass and note the time 
on the pass. 

Teachers or cottage parents are 
held responsible for issuing passes 
to pupils under their supervision. No 
personnel should accept a pupil 
without a pass, Students should 
never be outside of the classroom 
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without either a student pass or a 
hall pass. There will be strict en- 
forcement of the policies governing 
the use of these passes, 

11. Incidents involving shoplifting 
or breaking of laws off campus will 
be handled by the City Police 
Department. The school will provide 
an interpreter if informed of the 
offense. 

12. Students will sign out in the 
dormitory before leaving campus, 
During the day if they leave campus 
for any purpose other than on school- 
sponsored field trips, they will sign 
out in the supervising. teacher's 

ice and report back to the 
supervising teacher's office after 
their business is completed. 

It is suggested that teachers and 
houseparents use a positive ap- 
proach to discipline by rewarding 
appropriate behaviors. A positive 
reward might be one of the 
following, depending upon the 
maturity of the child: 

1) Tell the student how pleased you 
are and how proud you are of him 
when he behaves appropriately. 

2) Plan some special activity for the 
group when things have gone well. 

3) Develop a system of giving stars 
or plotting on a chart merits for a 
clean room or other chores well- 
done. At a certain point give the 
child a special treat, 

4) Give a “Best Worker,”” “Most 
friendly."’ or other badge to be worn 
fora day. 

5) Allow the pupils a special late 
curfew, 

6) Inform the parents of the good 
behavior and let the pupil know you 
have done so. 

Spanking may be used as a last 
resort when the child is endangering 
himself or other children by his 
actions or when it is necessary that 
the behavior be stopped im- 
mediately. In the event spanking is 
administered, it should be done only 
in the presence of the supervising 
teacher, dean of students, head 
cottage parent, or principal. A 
written report of the spanking will be 
made to the superintendent. 

When an infraction of the above 
regulations occurs, unless the 
disciplinary measure has been stated 
in the regulation, the adult in 
authority should counsel with the 
student in privacy so as not to cause 
him embarrassment before his 
peers. If the behavior continues, 
action may be taken from the 


following list, depending upon the 
severity of the offense and the 
temperament of the child: 

1) Remoye the student from the 
activity, 

2) Isolate the student in an area 
where he will not be afraid or likely 
to hurt himself and where he will still 
be under the supervision of an adult. 

8) Administer a system of demerits 
that result in a suspension of some 
privilege. 

4) Remove some privilege granted 
to the student. 

5) Restrict the student from par- 
ticipation in recreation activities, 

6) Restrict the student from par- 
ticipation in varsity athletics or 
athletic trips. (The coaches request 
that this be used in moderation, but 
this restriction is not prohibited in 
extreme cases.) 

‘7)Require the student to put back in 
order any area which he has 
deliberately disarranged, 

8) Require the student to pay for 
damage to school property. This 
might require his doing chores to 
earn the money. 

Adults should administer 
punishment in proportion to the 
offense. In other words, minor in- 
fractions should be treated as such, 

Handling of discipline by the 
person responsible for the direct 
supervision of the student is ad- 
vocated. In the eve 
exhausts all possibilities for helping 
the child develop self-discipline, and 
the inappropriate behavior ‘con- 
tinues, referral should be made to 
the supervising teacher or Dean of 
students. 

All infractions of a serious nature or 
those that might require suspension 
should be referred to the Pupil 
Disciplinary Committee for 
disposition. When suspension is 
indicated parents must. be notified 
verbally and by letter. The charges 
must be stated and the student must 
be given an opportunity to be heard 
in the presence of the parent or 
guardian. 

It is suggested that students not be 
suspended for long periods of time, 
Depending upon the severity of the 
incident, three to ten days constitute 
a sufficient length of time for a 
suspension. The intent of the 
suspension is, first, to bring the 
parent into the administering of 
counselling or punishment, for his 
assistance in managing the behavior 
of the child and secondly, to help the 


student understand the magnitude of 
the offense. In addition, a 
suspension acts as a deterrent to 
similar conduct from other students. 
Expulsion should be handled by the 
Superintendent. 

It should be re-emphasized that the 
purpose of rules and regulations is 
the orderly operation of the 
educational program so that op- 
timum conditions for learning can 
exist. Discipline is necessary to help 
the students learn self-control and 
respect for the rights of others; in 
short, how to function in a 
democratic socratie society. 


Students of the Mississippi School 
for the Deaf who exhibit unac- 
ceptable behavior will be punished in 
relation to the nature and severity of 
the offense. Punishment will range 
from on-campus restrictions to 
suspension from school for either 
long or short terms, Either form of 
punishment will be determined after 
due process has been given to the 
student. 

Campus restrictions may be given 
by school and supervisory personnel 
after fact finding conferences with 
the student. Suspension of up to two 
weeks may be given only by ad- 
ministrative staff after a conference 
with the student and the establish- 
ment of guilt. Parents must have a 
conference with the school 
authorities before a child who has 
been suspended can be readmitted, 
Students returning from short-term 
suspensions will be placed on strict 
probation, with loss of privileges 
carefully explained to both the 
parents and student. Students who 
have had two suspensions in one 
school year will not be permitted to 


remain school after the third 
offense. 
Long-term suspension or _per- 


manent expulsion must be approved 
by the superintendent and may be 
appealed to the Board of Trustees. 
An offense warranting this extreme 


punishment must be a major 
violation of legal or moral 
regulations. Parents must ac- 


company the student for the hearing 
in such cases. 

Seldom do we find any differences 
of opinion among students as to what 


underlying principles constitute 
sr decorum. 
eases ee cae e 
Dean of Students 


SJW Students Exhibit 
in Belleville’s 
Children’s Art Festival 


‘The second two weeks in March 
were designated in Belleville as 
Children's Arts Fests weeks. 
Included in the celebrations were 
performances for the area school 
children by Theatre Six from 
Montreal, a children’s lab theatre, a 
jester, and art workshops. 

‘An extensive exhibition of 
children's art submitted by several 
area schools was displayed in the 
gallery halls of the Corby Library. 
Included in this show, which was 
favourably received and well at- 
tended, were works by students in all 
three art departments of our school, 
under the direction of Mrs. N. 
Ouderkirk, Mr. E. Tully, and Mr. K. 
Graham, 
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The Sir James Whitney School, 
Belleville, Ontario 


Laurie was a quiet, independent girl 
who enjoyed the companionship of a 
close circle of friends. She took an 
active interest in school parties and 
school projects, As a student, Laurie 
was a competent, hard working girl. 
Although not a super athlete, she 
tried every sport. There was always 
100 per cent effort from Laurie, 
which made her a joy to teach, 


Laurie Couch 
Born October 28, 1952 
Passed away January, 1975 


To Laurie 


Asilent smile, a quiet walk, 
Soundless radiance with cheerfulness endowed, 

A soft and gentle, pale and pretty-petalled blossom 
Not yet in full flower, 

Dancing a taciturn tune 

Inthe new-grown garden of her life. 


God beckoned 
‘And loud trumpets welcomed her to Heaven 

With cornets, psalteries and cymbals, 

Tabrets and timbrets and all manner of instruments 
And the voice of ten thousand times ten thousand 
Making a joyful new song. 


So many kinds of voices, none without signification. 


Kenneth R. Graham 


Our 
Resident 


Weaver 


Mrs. Gaasenbeek spent many hours weaving the wall hanging 


Mrs, Alma Gaasenbeek was our “artist in residence" 
here at Sir James Whitney, thanks to the Ontario Arts 
Council. 

Mrs, Gaasenbeek spent the first part of her stay in the 
senior school. She moved over to the junior school the 
middle of February. She set up her big loom in the main 
lobby, where she wove a beautiful wallhanging in 
shades of orange and green. The hanging has been 
hung in the Junior School Library. 

Mrs, Gaasenbeek joined Mrs. Ouderkirk in the art 
room during several of the level 5 and 6 art periods, 
During these periods she taught Mrs, Ouderkirk and 
the children many things about weaving. They made a The finished wall hanging for Junior Schoo! 
wall hanging for the art room, In the process of making 
the hanging, they learned haw to do the rya knot and 
leno twist as well as the plain weaving, 


‘The second centre was to make @ small macrame wall hanging. Miss 
Wilson, a counsellor helped out at this centre, 


The first centre was sot up to make knotted pot hangers. Mrs. 
Gaasenbesk Is showing Mrs, Stevenson, a teacher's alde, and Brian 
Fumsam how to tle the square knot. 
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On the afternoon of Thursday March 18, Mrs. 
Gaasenbeek and Mrs. Ouderkirk planned a weaving 
and macrame workshop for the levels 4, 5, and 6's. The 
classroom teachers were attending a speech workshop 
with Mrs. Ryan, while their children were in the gym. 
Seven centres were set up around the gym, 


The workshop was greatly enjoyed by all who 
participated and assisted in the activities. 
N. Ouderkirk 


Linda Fortus and Rhonda Pollard are Weaving Mr. Potts is helping Manon Grondin and Kym Scherini 
‘on the inkle loom, weave on the hoop loom: 


Bob Cameron is using the larks head knot Bruce Mayer, Kevin DiGuiseppe and lack Lemery 
to Ve short pieces a! wool anto a branch loom, ‘work at one af the box looms, 
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Ecumenical 
Easter Service 


On Friday morning, April 9, an Ecumenical Easter 
Service was held for all the Junior school children in the 
gym. Reverend Clare Kellogg and Father Brian Dwyer 
conducted the service. 


Following a slide presentation of the Easter story, 
some of the children placed Easter lillies on the altar, 


Father Dwyer gave the homily Reverend Kellogg sald the prayers. 


‘At ihe conclusion of the service, Reverend Kellogg and Father Dwyer gave Easter cards to all the children 
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N.C, Hoxford 
D.Zweek 


Dear Graduates: 

You are the largest group of graduates from this school for many years. 
Your graduation will leave a bigger than usual gap when school opens again 
next September. 

We will remember you, however, for many other reasons as well as the 
size of the group. We will remember your efforts to learn all you could as you 
progressed from class to class through the school and your participation in the 
many school activities throughout your years here. 

Now, we wish you well as you go on to further education and to em- 
ployment. We hope that your contribution to your community and your 
success and feelings of satisfaction in doing well will bring their own rewards 
to each of you. 

We hope that you and we will feel a justifiable pride as you come back 
to visit us from time to time in the future at the Sir James Whitney School. 


‘Yours sincerely, 
J.G. Demeza, 
Superintendent, 


KK KKK KKK 


Dear Graduate: 

One distinction that I am sure belongs to the Graduating Class of 1976, 
is that you are among the largest groups ever to have graduated from this 
school. However, this large number of students who will not be returning to 
school next September is not the only reason you will be missed around the 
campus of Sir James Whitney. Throughout your years here, many of you have 
been leaders scholastically, athletically, and socially. It is our wish that you 
continue to contribute and develop in all of these areas in the future. 

T suppose the staff of any school looks on the graduation of their 
students as the ‘‘end’’. However, you, the students, must look on graduation 
as “the beginning’’ . . . the beginning of living in a new and different en- 
vironment, the beginning of new schedules and routines, the beginning of 
new responsibilities and freedoms. 

Hopefully our school has provided you with at least some of the skills, 
knowledge and attitudes you will need to make this new beginning. Please 
remember that the learning process does not end on your Graduation Day. 
You will be required to learn new things throughout your whole life. 

In your years here you haye demonstrated that you have the ability to 
learn, Use this ability wisely and you will be much happier for it in the years 
ahead. 


W.A. Williams, 
Acting Assistant Superintendent, 
Instruction, 
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Charlie Hannah, 
Student Council President 


Alfred Bastarache 
Fred started his education in a 
French school in his hometown, 
Moonbeam, Ontario. He came to 
Sir James Whitney in 1966 at the 
age of ten. In school he was very 
good in Math and his main 
interest in the shops was 
Woodworking. Fred's hobbies 
are fishing, dancing and 
motorcycle riding as well as 
camping. He wants to be a 
carpenter 80 has enrolled at 
‘Brown College and shall 


Tuck both at George Brown and 
in the Future, 


Kim Beyley 

Kim, originally from Kitchener, 
now lives in Barry's Bay. Deat 
from birth, he has attended Sir 
James Whitney for twelve years. 
Kim is an excellent artist and 
finds drawing an interesting, 
hobby. He also enjoys 
Snowmobiling and track and 
field. Kim names Driver 
a ee ea 
subject, He hopes to work as a 
Jato‘ ot a" parking reo" 
tendant. Good luck, Kim! 


Message from the Student Council 


Dear Fellow Graduates: 

Well it is that time of year again, a time of tears and happiness. Some of you 
know that you will be leaving behind many old and new friends, Some of us have spent 
almost all our school years here and others only a short time but we all feel the same 
way. 

‘Things we have learned here will he memories to us — the best memories we 
will hold and cherish for a long time, These memories will he of things we did here and 
the good times we had. We have had a very good year here although we did have our 
upsanddowns. 

‘To make a long letter short, I write this from my heart and not by what I have 
een told. I have seen many things during my school days that I may never see again in 
the yeurs to come. This year has gone by very quickly and I am saddened to leave such a 
wonderful school, 

T wish you “Luck and “Best Wishes" for your future and hope we all have 
learned something. ‘‘May God Bless you all and watch over you." 


p al ‘Ralph Baxter 
; Re eee 
—_ Whitney for the past six 


- by 
ee 
ip afarmtein onde 
cee oS 
in conversation. Ralph enjc 
ports and was 1 member of this. 
thine ‘This year 

oe! 
eee 
acer iereg se 

Boschi ners 
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ii eo ae 

eee 

bry ea ae ee a 

anal eae areas 

ws ete ao te 
the future, Ralph. 


‘Stephen Be 
Stephen, alias “Cop!’, has 
attended Sir James Whitney for 
the past 14 years. He lives at 
Long Lake and loves country life 
very much. Step! 
outstanding sportsman 


School, excelling especially in 
Taakatall. Stephen as 8 Job 
with the Ministry of Na 
Resources in Napanee, As a 
lover of country life, he must 
really be enjoying this position! 
We sincerely hope he is. All the 
‘pest, Steve! 


SEN Serre a er a eat a rt a Se Sr ed 
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ns ry James C, Campbell 
Debbie's home is in Picton. She = TM 
has attended The Sir James Spent at our school, He hasbeen 
Ud ees raen py aurea! |) a very active student during his 
years, being in the off-campus aes Ree Pang Worked Wal 
Pye a OS ae Houseleague teams and he 
and Harry J, Clarke School until Hep ER eg 
two years age. Debbie has mot hockey team: Jim enjoys 
Brig eeu eae et ‘working: in the vocational area, 

especially in Graphic Arts where 
he is interested in making things 
for people to read. ‘He’ can 
usually be seen around the 
school armed with a scrapbook 
and a file folder. containing 
various team lists, We hope his 
organizational ability will be of 
service to him in the future, 
Good luck, Jim! 


excellent ple-crust__ maker". 
Debbie stated that she enjoyed 
this program as well as the 
‘academic one, especially Math 
‘and Speech. She also enjoyed an 
extra-curricular activity 
bowling; Our graduate hopes to 
find employment in the 
Belleville area. May you find a 
jb that's “up your alley", 
Debbie. All the best! 


If 


{ 
i 


Ken Corbett 
Ken is a day student whose 
home is in Belleville. He has 
attended this school for twelve 

ars after transferring from the 
School for, the Deaf in Saskat- 
chewan, His friends eall him the 
“Road Runner.” Ken’ 
favourite sport is oor hockey 
and he was outstanding as the 
‘goalie for the South floor hockey 
team, In 1985 Ken was 
presented with the Procter 
Memorial Award for good work 
in Rhythm and the Class Prize 
for proficiency in 1969. With this 
year's Student — Council 
President now at George Brown 
College, Ken will fill that role 
until the end of this term. 
Having passed the Gallaudet 
Entrance Exams, Ken is now 
headed for college. Keep up the 
‘good work, Ken! 


Debbie Carleton 
Debbie always has a snile on 
her face, She is one of the four 
Carlotons we have at our school. 
‘As well as winning a class prizo 
{in 1975 she can be proud of her 
‘on-the-job training assignment 
at the Four Seasons Hotel, She 
hhas worked there all year and 
hopes to obtain a permanent job 


with them. Debbie's favourite 
Subjects are Math, Language, 
and Sewing. In Sewing class she 


Noel Doire 
Noel, from Porcupine, has at- 
tended Sit James Whitney for 


Cathy Dobransky 
Cathy comes to us from the 
Renfrew area and has been at 


Our school for ten sears, Shehas nly two yours. Ho is an avid 
ao: i Sees 
sche r | joys hockey and archery. 

softball” She is also egreat favourite schoo! subject i Math, 
dancing enthusiast. Cathy has | Noel hopes to become a lum- 


berjack in Northern Ontario, 


‘two plans for the future, She is 
| Hon chance, Nett 


considering taking a Residence 
Counsellors course at our local 
college. She is also considering 
going into employment in the 
Secretarial field in Ottawa. Our 
best wishes for your future, 
Cathy, whichever you choose. 


cet rat er eC er err ec es 


est 
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= 
two years ago’ from Mackay 
Centre in Montreal. While at the 
‘school he has enjoyed sportsand | 


(eres ap hosker on a) Graduates 


in Auto Body work and upon 


eee artes 
ee er eae 
err of 
leaving all the friends he has 
eee ae eae es 


wishes all the students the best 
Of hick, Good tick to you also, 1976 
Bill in your future endeavours! 


Gordon Jackson 


Jonice Janik 
Gordon eames! from Whitby, Janice is a very recent addition 
Ontario, He has been at to our school and comes from the 


James Whitney for fourteen 
years. In the past fow years he 
found Math easy — needless to 
say it was his favourite subject. 
Vocationally, he studied 
Printing for five yesrs and did 


far reaches of Thunder Bay. Last 
ear she recived the fobertn 
‘Thompson, Memorial Award, & 

e well deserved, 
Fice'ans boon oply deere 
by her sewing” teacher a9 
“persistent and cheerful”, two 
traits she tries to carry into all 
her subjects, May she always 
continue to” show the deter. 
mination that has gt her this far 


Gasping: Ater graduation he 

will ‘work for the Central Lake 

Sata Coneraion Authority 

job, He 

Va end stents 

ness and we wish the same 
for Cordon! 


Joan Jewison ronnie Berahnson, 
‘Monkey to her Kiet, i Be bal abel oreo ox 
from Peterborough. During her thirteen years and was. the 
thirteen years at school Joan has recipient of the Fee Memorial 


Prise in 1969. Bonnie lists 


‘Although she enjoys all sports 
her favourites ane basketball, 
Toanesialey pean 


in 1968 and the award for 
Speech Reading in 1969 and 
1970, Last year Joan wes 
secretary of the Students’ 
Council. Having been successful 
‘on the College Entrance Exams, 
Joanis headed for Gallaudet this 
‘summer. Her goal isto become a 
Physical education instructor © 
and to this end we wish her well. 
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Richard Matheson 
According to his vocational 
teachers, Richard is 
Unkerer'” He likes to work with 
‘machines to find out what makes 
them tick and to do general 
repairs, Richard is one of our far 
northern students, his home 
being in Fort Frances. He 
mentioned that he will miss all 
his friends and will come back to 
visit us often, We will be happy 
to see you, Richard. You are 
most welcome any time, 


Graduates 


oe ae 
eee Site 
ies alended out ecbla for at 
aces years. Gps, 


Janet Mawdsley 
Janet ‘comes tous from 
Peterborough, She has been at 
four school for thirteen years 
She is a good student. The frit 
te abn cn be see in he 
of prizes presented in 
ovo gears Sheyon te 
Glass Prive for proficioney 
{3th 1812, 1974 and 1975, and 
the Residential Award in 1975. 
Well done! Janet hopes to be 
employed asa typist inthe 
future, According to her typing 
teacher, this i a very realistic 
hhope end ‘one that. should. be 
fatily attained, Our best wishes 
fora bright future, Janet. 


eee aie 
med eee ie 
take up employment in an auto 
ea 
raaneneae! 


SoU mer SUM eUnr aU er aU ee U eee aoe aCe ec | 


en 
Dilingual student. 
ee 
ae 


Moctton "Sho" hao  stonded 
S.J.W. for the past five years 
‘and during her first year won the 
Snow Queen Contest which was 
part ofthe Winter Carnival wook 
oie dena pg es 
r women to int 

that previously all-male bastion, 
the Voeational Schoo! building, 
land she hs learned much from 
the Graphic Arts course there. 
Her plans for future em- 
ployment are to work in the 
Graphic Arts field or to be = 
typist in a business office, Best 

jshes for your future, Jean- 


torest, Penny won the class prize 
for proficiency in 1969, 1970 and 
1971, While at school Penny was 
a member of the archery class 
and onjoyed the skills she 
Teamed. Our wish for Penny is 
that she will have a bright and 
successful future, May her aim 
In life be as true as her aim in 
archery! 


a et etl ets 


e828 


aes 
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Gordon Perchaliuk 
Gordon was born In Vita, 
Manitaba,” but now lives. in 
Northwestern ‘Ontario on 
MeKensie Island, He went to 
public school before coming to 
this school in 1967. His favourite 
spor are badminton, oor 
Hockey, sooeer nnd baseball 
Gordon would ike to work at 
prinung “ond has applied. at 
Qinithe Falls ond North Bay, 
May he be successful tn finding 
‘job at hia choive, Gordon states 
that he" wil have many” fond 
memories of his school Wife and 
the many friends he made while 
hore. May thono momorion draw 
him buck for future Visits vo the 
choo 


Sanudra Rottler 
Sandra Rottler's home isin 
Dryden, She hs beon at our 
school for eight years, She hopes 
she will work in Dryden but she 
is undecided as to what kind of 
job she wants. While at Sir 
James Whitney Sandra was a 
jgood student snd won the class 
(prize for proficiency in 1974 and 
1975, She was chosen to receive 
the Residential Award in 1975, 
This was a dolightiul trip to 
Quebec City. Our wish for 
Sandra is that she find hap- 
ypiness and success in whatever 
‘she decides to do 


Robert Smida 
Ninoteon year old Bob orrived at 
ur sehool ix yours nyo, He has 
Thad a variety. of experioney in 
Vocational shop Including 
General Shop, , Upholatering, 
Fiberglassing nnd Comont work, 
for which he waenwarded w nbop 
prea in 1976, His fayourito 
Iujct is Woodworking In this 
are he bus. made vo hind 
Toms for the nee department 
and. a number” of Physical 
Education prajeets forthe Junior 
School, Bol claims that he is shy 
with els, Maybe he cat im: 
Dress them With his. Wood: 
Working ability! We wish bin 
Rood Huck in the future, 
Especially with his ambition 10 
workut General Motors. 


Cee eo Sree ar ery 


‘Mary Anne Ranger 
Mary Anno lives in Montreal, 
Her school life at Sir James 
Whitney has been brief but she 
hhns enjoyed this new. ex- 
perience, While here she 
uied English, Math, Typing, 
Keypunch, Sewing, Crate, 
Cookings and Bookkeeping, 
‘was obvious that she took pride 
in her sowing skills bocause of 
hor smart, original wardrobe, 
‘Thin young graduate aspires to 
work as a keypunch operator in 
Ottawa, May this ambition be 
fulilled, Mary Anne stated that 
she is sure to miss her new: 
found friends, She will be 
missed too, by both staff nnd 
students, All the best! 


Marion Sills 

Marion's home is in Deseronto. 
She has attended Sir James 
Whitn ars = most 


He ttoed tool Ws 
tnissed by everyone too! We: 
Wish her the best of fuck of luck 
Th the fature. May it prove to be 
fs promising as it looks! 


David Turner 

David came to this schoo} from 
Ottawa sik years ayo. Davie 
joys playing, baseball and 
hockoy, He his been vory wetivo 
in the Coffee House 
organizing entertainment and 
for general maintenance, 
David's main interest in. wtidy 
hay buen Auto Body work, He i 
Nonn to wet an apprenteship 
near his home and be prepared 
to try for his license: in four 
years. Whon asked. what. his 
ain ambition in life is, 

tyes roll upward, hit nid goes 
to his cheat ond’ he saya, "My 
fawn abop!"” We wish hit every 
‘secon th fulfilling this drearn, 


avid 
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Shires Toner 
SShwrry. whi cums from Oawa, 
Tins beers arnt the schol tir 
‘he past four sera, During her 
Aine ahve parted 
any "sports, wind Was the 
eaptain af he chreead ny sat 
ti Sherry haw the distinetion of 
tog he frat nero the 
BAND. “Award for yeaa 
pate eg he 
hich tea ine way 4 lone F 
aroor at SW. “henry 
Hein a aechal iota 
dian mter genduation.. Mor 
expression ih "Hix 
Sinus will Miss her 
"gtwat ideal” when #he leaves 
un 


Set ee er et er er ee ec eet eee ere er De eet erect 


Dianne Veenhof 


Stephen Wa 
Diwnne has bee “f a, 


‘Stephen lives in Picton, He came 

ir James Whitney in 1966, 
While at our school, Stephen 
stated that he enjoyed school 
trips, floor hockey, and bad. 
‘minton. He has a long list of 
Hobbies that occupy his leisure 
time ~ biking, fishing, boating, 
camping, carpentry, farming 
and travelling, This past yeur, 
‘Stephen has worked at Hackett's 
Collision Service in Rossmore 


Dianne was awarded a clase 
pre in 1973. She mentioned 
‘that she likes to laagh and feels 

she will miss all the 
Students. Lam sure she will be 
tnisted (oo. Her ambition is to 
bean in Oshawa os Whitby. 


Hayea happy career, Diannet 


training for he will continue to 
‘work there when he graduates. 
His ambition is to get his Auta 
Body Lacenee in (woyears. Goud 
Jack, Stephen! May you meet 
swith succeas inthe fue, 


Garry Webb 
yom, Brighton, has ae 
Sir'dames Whieney for | 
were yours, He Uken to npend | 
Wk spure tino fixing” old cary 

And hopes wo become a | 
Twevhanies “Me enjoys many | 
Aforent pers ie favourite 
subject in Reading. Gnery- was 
involeed "tn the: onebedob 
UVninini rowan this year and 
rec hae done que 


‘Marie Zaunor 
Mario come fom Kington ond 
we attonded this school for 
‘ifvwon yours, Soviny n possible 
resemblance holwoon our 
charming yraduate and, 
beautiful Indian 


true 
Meas thuven Second Prine i 
the Ht Winer Cami 
e's tuvnurive xport. Te 
Hucktball and she usando 
vidinye aed fondo, 
Wy the. Suh fone 
Sti wah class 

rope uy the Students 
Coupe in 197 iphnt 
tf the Claes Pre in 1970 
Prevenuy Marit ental fn 


the Meadstart program at 
Brawn Chiloee where 


iuyprteh eperaor. AIL abo list 
Maric* 
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Ministry 
Officials 
Visited 
Sir James 
Whitney 


Mr. Neill (left) and Mr. Waldrum view 
fa lesson in Junior School from the 
pupils’ perspective. 


Mr. G. Gervis, Principal of the Senior 
School Introduces Mr. Waldrum. to 
Miss K. Mills, teacher of Senior 
‘Commercial. 


Four officials from the Ministry of 
Education toured the campus of this 
school on Wednesday, March ard. 
Although this was not the first time 
these men had been on our campus, 
it was the first opportunity for most 
of them to visit various areas of the 
school program and see staff and 
students in action, 

Included in the group were Mr. G. 
H. Waldrum, Deputy Minister of 
Education, Mr. J. F.  Kinlin, 
Assictant Deputy Minister, Mr. John 
Storey, Executive Assistant to Mr. 
Waldrum, and David Neill, Special 
Schools Section, 


Mr. P. Kitcher (left), Assistant 
‘Superintendent at Sir James Whitney, 
chats with Mr, Kinli. 
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A Special 
Donation 


On Monday, April 5, 1976, the staff 

and students at our school were very 
pleased to receive a generous 
donation of several very beautiful 
paintings from the Rev. Bowen 
Squire of Carrying Place, Ontario. 
Reverend Squire, a noted Ontario 
artist has many of his paintings 
located in several museums in 
Ontario, His very detailed and 
colourful style is very much reflected 
in the authentic “and historical 
portraits of pioneer life in Prince 
Edward and Hastings Counties. 

‘The personnel at the school were 
very pleased when they heard of 
Rev. Squire's donation through Mrs, 
Shirley Foster, the wife of one of our 
vocational teachers, Mr, Noxon 
Poster. Mr. Graham, our art 
supervisor, set up a special display 
of Rev. Squire's paintings in the 
senior school and arrangements are 
now being made to have special 
frames purchased so that the 
paintings can be hung permanently 
around the senior school halls, 

We were very pleased to have Rev. 
and Mrs, Squire and Mrs. Foster at 
our school for a special tea and 
display in our Home Economics room 
on Monday, April 5. At that time Dr. 
Demeza gratefully accepted the 
paintings on behalf of the school. 

These paintings will contribute a 
great deal of interest and ap- 
preciation in our students of the 
pioneer life around the Belleville 
area, Again, all the students and 
staff sincerely appreciate this special 
donation to our school. 


Just thought of it... 

When I was a boy of 14, my old 
man was so dumb I could hardly 
stand to have him around. By the 
time [became 21, Iwas astonished at 
how much he had learned in those 
‘seven years. 


The Reverend Bowen Squire accepts the school's thanks 
from Superintendent J. G. Demaza 


: Green Thumb 


bby Mr. George Webster 
If you are looking for a house plant 
that will give you beauty and en- 
durance with little care, try a 
bromeliad, Most plants depend on 


the soi! for moisture and nutrients, 
but nearly all bromeliads are air 
plants. In their native setting they 
live entirely on nutrients captured 
from the air, rain and falling debris, 
‘To trap this material the base of the 
leaves curl up and in, to form small 
pockets. ‘These little pockets when 
filled with water not only provide the 
plant with moisture but also improve 
the humidity around it. 

Most varieties make good house 
they adapt astonishingly 
rough conditions of indoor 
and air conditioning. They do 
nighttime temperatures of I8- 
(65- 68°F) and a rise in 
daytime temperatures of 3 - 6°C (5- 


10°F). Some will stand more sun 
than others. The thin-leaved 
varieties, often patterned, want 


bright, diffused light and if possible 
a few hours of early morning sun. 
The heavier gray-leaved varieties 
can stand a direct sunlight. 
Pineapples are one of these, A 
general rule is the more colorful the 


Report 


foliage and the more prominent the 
leaf pattern, the less light is usually 
required. 

If grown from seed bromeliads take 
from two to five years to bloom, 
After blooming they send out offsets 
and then gradually die. The offsets, 
when about one third the size of the 
parent plant, can be removed and 
potted individually. They in turn will 
bloom in about two years. Potting 
mixures are not too much of a 
problem as these plants adjust 
surprisingly well from  epithytic 
habits (air growing) to pot culture. 
Any light, porous, acid compost will 
do as long as it is firm enough to 
support the plant and open enough 
to allow immediate drainage, Such 
material as osmunda, hapuu, fir bark 
and red wood shavings have been 
used successfully if a weak solution 
of a liquid fertilizer is applied 
frequently. Commercial soil mixes 
for orchids or rough chopped 
sphagnum moss can also be used, 
Because the bromeliad is so 
adaptable to pot culture whatever 
you use should be kept moist but not 
soggy. 
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Mr. Dunning tests Daryl Heaps 
Inthe math resource room, 


Junior School 
Math Program 


In September of 1976, Mr. 
Dunning was appointed Math 
Resource Teacher for our Junior 
School, The students were 
regrouped by abilities and they 
began to rotate for the math period 
from 11;00 to 11:30 a.m, 

During the academic year 1975-76, 
Mr. Dunning and the junior school 
staff have revamped the 
mathematics curriculum. They have 
investigated new texts, workbooks 
and materials that will assist our 
children, 

It is hoped that this work will raise 
the abilities of our students in 
mathematics. 


\ An Interview 


} 
A Mrs, P. Allan 


Located on the campus of The Sir 
James Whitney School is The Teacher 
Education Centre, This Centre 
rosponsible for training teachers of the 
deaf for all the schools in Ontario 
Within the building is a Media Centre 
sand this issue's interview is with Mr, 
Elgin Vader, the staff member at The 
‘Teacher Education Centre who directs 
the activities of the Media Centro. 

‘The purpose of these interviews is to 
holp parents, staff, students and 
anyone else who may be interested in 
the School, to better understand who 
does what here, Ifyou wish to offer any 
eomients as to the information given, 
suggestions as to who might be in- 
torviewed, or questions, we would like 
to hear from you, 


Q, Elgin, you work in the media 
centre. Is the media centre part of 
the Teacher Centre? 

A. Yes, we report to the Principal of 
the Teacher Education Centre and 
through her to Queen's Park in 
Toronto. 


Q, So you really are not part of The 
Sir James Whitney School? 

A. The Sir James Whitney School is 
‘one of three or four schools for 
whom we do work. We work for the 
London school, the Milton school, 
and occasionally for the School for 
the Blind, ‘The Media Centre 
started in 1970 with a technician 
and myself and the plan at that 
time was to expand each year. 
Howeyer, with restrictions’ and 
restraints we have been held down 
to the original two staff. 


@. Is that a sufficient number of 
‘people for you? 

A. In reality, it takes eight people to 
properly produce an original TV 


With... 


program, We work in the area of 
television production, captioning 
of productions, off-air programs, 
films, supplementing programs 
with graphics and photography as 
well as producing slide programs. 
The eight people required for fully 
staffed production of TV programs 
would almost have to happen at 
the same time because the graphic 
artist feeds television, the 
photographer would do programs 
on his own and feed television too, 
One works with the other and 
when it comes to actual studio 
production, it would entail all of 
these people taking different roles 
in television production at the 
same time, The lack of staff has 
been one of our biggest restraints, 
but as mentioned above we have 
accomplished a good dealin 
developing and adapting materials 
in various media, Besides the role 
in the Media Centre, I lecture in 
three areas in Teacher Education, 
‘They are anatomy, audiology and 
hearing aids, 


Q, What is your background? How 
do you end up lecturing in 
anatomy, audiology and hearing 
aids? 

A. Let's wee... This is my twenty- 
fifth year of which I have spent 
almost nineteen years in the 
classroom, In the 50's, I took 
graduate courses from Syracuse 
University in those areas and later 
on I took more courses from the 
University of California, 


Q. Are you classified as a teacher 
then? 


Some of the specially adaptable 
plants to look for are: Aechmea 
fasciata — sometimes know as Urn 
Plant; its silver banded leaves form 
the shape of a Grecian Urn. The 
flower is a pale pink stalk studded 
with powder-blue flowers. The pink 
flower head lasts in good color for 
nearly a year, 

Aechmea miniata descolor — The 
leaves are glossy soft green on top 


and glossy maroon or rose un- 
derneath. The erect spike of blue 
flowers is followed by long lasting 
red berries. 

Neoregelia carolinae tricolor — 
Variegated white stripes on copper- 
green leaves, The upper leaves turn 
red as flowering time appears. The 
flowers remain deep in the cup so a 
low position such as a coffee table 
shows it off at best advantage. 


Cryptanthus beucheri — these are 
suitable for dish gardens, terrariums 
or around the base of plants such as 
rotons. Grown mainly for its leaf 
color this variety has greenish red 
leaves mottled with lighter green. 
Again I don't have room in this 
article to. list all interesting 
bromeliads but these will give you a 
start. 
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A. Yes, I am classified as a teacher 
“an education specialist in 
media. The other people in the 
‘Yeacher Education Centre are 
Teacher Education specialists in 
methods. They lecture in the 
subject areas, My area provides 
support, informational background 
to the understanding of the child. 


Q. What actually is the function of 
the Media Centre? 

A. Well, firstly we provide all sorts 
‘of support services to the Teacher 
Education Centre — films, 
television, etc. We have taken 
numerous sample lessons for them 
and we provide a playback ser- 
vice. Each year, every student 
teacher is televised at least once in 
practice teaching and we generally 
do this, It is viewed by the student 
and the principal and evaluated by 
them as a learning situation. A 
couple of student teachers this 
year are doing rather involved 
projects that necessitate many 
hours of video tape. We will assist 
them with this and the editing and 
the assembling information into a 
final report in video form. We also 
provide student teachers with 
support; if they wish to borrow 


slides — we have made many 
which are available from the 
‘Teacher Education library, 


Q. Do you supply teachers in the 
‘senior or junior schools with media 
assistance? 

A. Yes, the teachers make requests 
through their principals and we 
respond to these requests, Media 
costs money so we don’t respond 
to whims —we respond to ideas 
that they feel would be beneficial 
to pupils and are within their 
means. We have done many 
programs in the area of reading for 
example, basic readers and we 
have turned a number of these into 
36mm slides. The advantage of 
this is that when a deaf child is 
using a reader, most of the in- 
formation comes in through the 
eyes and the eye movement is from 
the reader in their hands, to the 
blackboard, to the teacher, to the 
reader and back again. This can 
cause a considerable amount of 
eye strain. What we have done is 
turn a lot of the pages into slides 
and they are projected on the 
screen, then the teacher stands 
beside the screen so there is very 
little movement of the eye. The 


teacher uses this in teaching 
reading and it has been especially 
useful with the multiply han- 
dicapped. If a teacher has pictures 
and wants to write a story about 
the pictures, we can pull that 
together into a presentation, We 
can arrange it so that the teacher 
can present slides in different 
ways, for example present the 
reading first and reinforce it with 
pictures or vice versa. 


Q. Do most of these ideas come from 
the teachers? 

A, Sometimes we suggest ideas to 
‘see what they think and then some 
of the ideas come directly from 
teachers. 


Q. Do you get many requests from 
teachers directly? 

A, Not really, no. It is unfortunate 
but some people look at media as 
being a bother and many people 
are afraid of media. 


Q. Why? 

‘A. Mainly because they don’t un- 
derstand it. They don’t understand 
haw to utilize media and how to 
make it work for them. I look at 
several areas in media and the first. 
one is the flat picture. Many 
people seem to stop at the flat 
picture stage. Flat pictures still 
have their place in the classroom 
but they should also consider other 
mediums, The next is slides, they 
are easy to store and can be 
projected to a larger size so the 
whole class can view them at the 
same time. Third stage is 
presenting information on film and 
by film; it can mean television. 
Television in the long run is 
cheaper than film because the 
video tape is re-useable, 


Q. I would also think that video 
would have the advantage of 
allowing people to look at them- 
selves naturally? 

A. Well, that is it, It is immediate 
and it has a great advantage in that 
you can squeeze through the 
‘classroom door experiences which 
you otherwise couldn't get there. 
Children experience things all the 
time . . . the problem is to express 
those experiences. All video tape 
does is to capture a number of 
these experiences over a period of 
time. These may be contrived 
experiences by the teacher or 


whatever, but then they can be 
recalled in a visual form so that the 
teacher can develop the language 
to suit the occasion, It is a factual 
way of recalling the information. 
When you are finished with that 
tape, you can erase it and go on to 
the ‘next project. Many people 
think that television is only for 
recording history but that is not 
necessarily so, Nostalgia is fine 
but this is not a nostalgia centre 
but an educational centre. 

Q. Do you have any involuement with 
the residence staff and if so, how 
much? 

‘A. Yes, I should go back a bit 
though. Unfortunately when 
television first went into schools, it 
was simply scaled down versions 
of CBC and everybody developed a 
studio. It has been our experience 
that the studio shouldn't be a 
production studio; it should be 
processing place, The real thing 
takes place outside the studio, 50 
we have advocated the use of 
portable equipment. We looked for 
‘about two years for a machine that 
could withstand hard usage and do 
an acceptable job, and we have 
strongly recommended the use of 
this equipment inside or outside of 
the classroom. We can take a 
program made on this equipment, 
edit it, and put it out with captions 
‘on it as well. Some of the residence 
staff have used this equipment. 


Q. Can you take a program that has 
been made on the porta-pak and 
broadcast it through the school on 
existing TV sets? 

A. Oh, we can broadcast it 
throughout the school campus on 
channel 5 or we can even broadcast 
‘on two channels if we wish to, We 
lack some equipment to run both 
channels at the same time but if 
we had the call for two stations we 
would have to get the equipment, 
Presently one channel seems to be 
sufficient. 


Q. If something was going to be 
‘shown on channel 5, you would tell 
the teachers and counsellors about 
it? 

‘A. Yes, but more often they tell us 
when they want it. We don't have 
the control — they have it and that 
is the way it should be. The person 
doing the teaching should control 
the media, Unfortunately, in the 
past, when we went to big studios, 
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we noticed that the media was 
controlling the teacher. In other 
words, he or she could only use it 
at a certain time — the time at 
which it was broadcast, and that is 
backwards as far as I am con- 
cerned. With the small portable 
machines the teachers or coun- 
sellors can use them whenever 
they wantto. 


Q Going back to the residences, it 
seems to me that more could be 
done in the residences to reinforce 
what is happening in the 
classrooms and the media could be 
@ prime method in doing this. 
What do you think? 

A. Oh yes, Iquite agree. Actually we 
are not getting the requests we 
should be getting, so as of April 
Ist we are taking off air anything 
that might have to do with in- 
structional or —_ residential 
programs. 


Q. When you say “taking off air 
what do you mean? 

A. We aré lifting programs from TV 
using our own judgment in editing 
them and writing captions for 
them. For example we have taken 
one program, a half-hour program, 
called Volcanoes. We have taken it 
off, and one teacher has already 
used it without captions. We now 
have captioned it. When we cap- 
tion something we send a copy of 
all the captions to the schools. 
‘When they want the tape, we will 
make a copy. We have other tapes 
on various subjects for residences; 
we have a short 15-minute tape on 
“If you have to go to the hospital.” 
We have just finished another one 
on tigers which would be primarily 
for the junior school. 


Q. Do you have any information on 
sex education? 

A. Yes we have. One of the first 
programs ever to be produced at 
the studio was one on social 
hygiene, human growth and 
development. We also have one on 
venereal disease. We have a kit 
from the Ministry of Health on 
venereal disease as well to which 
we have added for the deaf, We 
haye added about 36 slides, added 
a video tape (which replaces an 
audio tape) and the video tape is 
captioned. The tape is an interview 
with the head of the physical 
education department discussing 


venereal disease with our school 
doctor, This is available and has 
been used. 


Q. If someone wanted to do someting 
like that, say for instance, a 
combination of teachers and 
residence counsellors, that could 
be done here? 

A. Yes, we will do whatever they 
want that is within our means. To 
get it going takes some extra time 
on the part of the teachers and on 
the part of the residence coun- 
sellors. Some are reluctant to go 
this extra mile, although many 
have. 

Q. It sounds as if you are developing 
‘quite a resource library? 

A. Yes we are. Our main areas are 
35mm slides, and television. But 
we have other kinds of things that 
we work on, for example, at the Sir 
James Whitney School we provide 
them with an electronic repair 


service. Our technician, Peter 
Somogyi can repair almost 
anything. 


Q. So you are really between schools 
‘as such — you are not attached toa 
particular school? 

A. No, the Teacher Education and 
Media Centre is located on the 
campus at The Sir James Whitney 
School, They are our landlord and 
provide us with business office 
support. But the Teacher 
Education and Media Centre 
reports directly to the Chief 
Education Officer, through its 
Principal. 


Q. [didn't realize that, 

A. We may get calls from anywhere 
in the Ministry, Just last week we 
set up equipment for the Ministry 
of Education for a seminar at The 
Four Seasons Hotel. It was a 
service we could provide to others 
in the Ministry. By the same token 
we call on them for materials and 
for information if we need them. 


Q. Are you tied in with the com- 
‘munity television in Belleville? 

A. Not really, but as part of our 
community involvement on our 
own time, we have for example 
filmed the Santa Claus Parade, 
‘That was in 1971 and we went out 
to the TV tower and played it back 
to the community, That was the 
first instance of local programming, 
here. 


Q. Iremember one seminar that was 
held on child abuse and I believe 
the equipment from here was 
used. 

A. Oh yes, that was another case 
where the residence staff thought 
they might get some good material 
from the seminar and they 
recorded several hours on the 
mobile unit, We really had nothing 
to do with that — they took the 
equipment down and looked after 
it, They brought back the raw tape 
and we assisted them in editing. 


Q. Do most of the people who borrow 
the video equipment know how to 
operate it? 

A, There are staff in both residence 
and school who know how to runit, 
We help them however we can, It 
isn’t utilized as much as it could 
be. I am hoping that with this new 
captioning procedure it will be 
used more. We currently have a 
request from London to copy 26 
hours of our video tape programs 
which is going to take quite some 
time. 


Q. How does the school know what 
sort of information you have in 
your library? 

Al To each school we submit 
periodically a list of tapes that we 
have in the library. The last list 
went out a month and a half ago. 


Q. So anyone who wanted to find out 
what is in your library could talk to 
the principals? 

A, We send them more than one 
copy so they can administer them 
as they wish. 


Q. Lknow the Parents Association in 
Thunder Bay is doing some 
programming on their community 
network. Would you have any 
objection if they wanted to borrow 
information from here? 

A. Since we respond to the schools’ 
requests, if the parents were to 
make the request through the 
school, then it would be possible, 
You mention Thunder Bay, that is 
in Dr. Demeza's area. So if the 
request went to him and he 
agreed, then we simply fill the 
request, 

Q. [hope this interview will perhaps 
‘encourage people on staff here to 
make more use of the media 
centre. 

A. Yes, we hope so. 


